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Announcement 

Beginning with our first issue in 
January, The United States News 
will appear in a new format—in 
magazine size and on a better qual- 
ity of paper. The contents of The 
United States News will remain the 
same as heretofore. 

We are glad to be able to im- 
prove our nublication for the read- 
er’s convenience. 

See Page 5 for details. 


The United States News, 
Washington. 
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Political maneuvers... what Con- | 

° { 
gress intends . . . a moral embargo | 
at work ... drought again. | 
| 





ees: from now on are to be politi- 


cal maneuvers. 


Maneuvering in the period just ahead is 
to be more within the Democratic party than 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

The stake: party control. The maneuvers: 
New Deal angling to stop the conservatives; 


con 


Third party 
House 


servative angling to stop the New Dealers. 
threat inspired by White 
is a maneuver to cool Democratic 


ardor for Garner-Farley forces. Open Garner 


can 


didacy is an opening maneuver to block 


third term moves, 


S 


trong prospect is that,inner fighting of 


today soon will break out into the open. 
Battle for Republican party control prob- 
ably will be more circumspect. 


Involved 


tor 


in each instance is the chance 
power and the chance to control between 


300,000 and 490,000 Federal Government jobs. 


Inv 


olved, too, are conceptions of Federal 


power. 
Much clamor but little positive action ap- 


pea 


rs on the 1940 Congress card. 


Each side will use its opportunity to stir 


up 


the voters. Both sides will want to avoid 


record votes on controversial issues. 

Effort will be to pass the buck on the 
budget, taxes, relief, farm problems. White 
House strategy is to toss problem to Con- 
gress; to refrain from demands for action. 

Resulting outlook is about as follows: 


Taxes: 


Pre 


A request will be made by the 
sident for more revenue. Any action by 


Congress is highly doubtful. Wallace plan 


for 
fied 


L 


special “commodity certificates’—modi- 


processing taxes—to help pay for farm | 
subsidies will come a cropper. 


abor: President will leave to Congress 


responsibility for Wagner Act and Wage- 
Hour Act changes. Congress will be inclined 
to take the easy way and enlarge the mem- 
bership of the Labor Board; may vote to 


exc 


lude some farm groups and white-collar 


workers from hour requirements of Wage 


hou 


r law. 


Reciprocal Trade: President will ask for 


con 
reci 


tinued power to negotiate agreements for 
procal tariff reductions. Senate probably 


will insist upon the right to accept or reject 
agreements once negotiated. 


Farm Credit: 


que 


st to make for easing Government farm 


lending policies. Congress may be interested 


int 
per 


L 


he Wheeler bill to make loans up to 100 


President will have no re- 


cent of the value of farms if the bor- 
rowing farmer is “approved” by his neigh- | 
bors. 


end-Spend: President will pass it over. 


Congress may be interested in particular por- 
tions of this bill which has been accepted by 


the 


A 


Senate. 
Ppropriations: President will make some 


sharp cuts. Congress will probably restore 
many of those cuts. 


G 


* x * 


rowing importance should be attached 


to use of the “moral embargo” as an arm of 


Am 
A 
effe 


against 


erican foreign policy. 
word from the White House serves to 
ct what really is an economic sanction 
black-listed governments. Present 


Standard for black-listing is whether or not 
a nation is bombing civilians. 





Russia and Japan directly—Germany in- 
[Continued on Page 11.] 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 
(FEDERAL RESERVE) 


NOW AT. ALL TIME HIGH 
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New Records That Industry Is Setting: 
Why Activity Has Doubled the 1932 Rate. 


+ chasing to the uncertainty created by the be- 


NDUSTRIAL production is at the highest 

point in American business history. Produc- 
tion this month is higher even than the high- 
est peak of 1929. 

As the pictogram above shows, the Decem- 
ber average of industrial production, measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board index, is esti- 
mated at 128. This means that production is 28 
per cent greater than the average production 
from 1923 to 1925, the base period for measur- 
ing industrial activity. 

The previous all-time peak of 125 was re- 
corded in June, 1929. Bottom was scraped in 
July, 1932, when the index sank to 58, or 42 
per cent below the 1923 to 1925 average. 

Thus after a full decade of depression, of 
economic catastrophe, of pump-priming, of sud- 
den rises in production followed by rapid de- 
clines, the popular goal for business has been 
achieved—the best of 1929 has been bettered. 


IRON AND STEEL LEAD 


Largely responsible for this month’s all-time 
production record is the iron and steel industry 
which is turning out more steel than ever be- 
fore in the country’s history. 

It is the record activity in the steel plants 
which has sent the production index for dur- 
able goods skyrocketing. Durable goods are 
products which last three years or more. Be- 
sides steel, they include producer’s equipment 
such as machinery, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles and building construction. Production 
in none of these other heavy industries has 
kept pace with the rise in steel. 

At the same time the light industries manu- 
facturing consumer goods such as food, clothes, 
tobacco products, have increased production 
but not proportionately to the rise in steel. 

This means that the steel industry and with 
it the index of durable goods production is 
higher now than the index of consumer goods. 
It means that more steel probably is being pro- 
duced than is being consumed. It means that 
the steel now being produced is going into 
warehouses. 

Result is that a “readjustment” is expected. 
Steel and with it the index of durable goods 
production is expected to fall in the months 
ahead until it reaches the point at which it 
matches consumption. 

The production spurt 
and October when a great many persons placed 
large orders in the markets, chiefly for steel 
but to a lesser extent for textiles and leather 


followed September 


products 
What stimulated these orders? 


+ 





Was it Government pump-priming which 
created a sudden demand for more goods? The 
Congress which adjourned last August had 
voted the biggest peacetime spending program 
in American history, some $12,000,000,000. The 
pump-priming involved ‘in this spending had 
had no opportunity to make itself felt when or- 
ders began to roll in. Even Government econo- 
mists admit there was no sudden increase in 
demand to stimulate the new orders. 

Was it the prospect of war orders? There 
was no immediate prospect of large war orders 
in September and October. Except in a few in- 
dustries such as automobile and aircraft, for- 
eign orders have declined rather than increased 
since war broke. In the case of aircraft, large 
foreign purchasing began many months before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities. 

Economists are attributing the wave of pur- 
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ginning of war. For most of the ’30s, purchases 
were limited to amounts immediately neces- 
sary to operations. Industry lived on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. With the exception of 1937, 
warehouses were little used and inventories 
were kept low as possible. Retooling and plant 
improvements were put off wherever possible. 

When war broke, and the country headed 
into a period of uncertainty, the wise business 
man decided that he should have materials on 
hand. This the officials call “war risk” buying. 
The same attitude led to retooling and plant 
improvements in some industries. 

A second cause held responsible for the large 
September-October orders is described as “‘out- 
and-out speculation” in terms of a fear of or 
an expectation of price increases. 


JOBLESS ROLLS STILL HIGH 


It is these September-October orders that 
are keeping furnaces, mills and factories roar- 
ing this month at a record rate. These orders 
have put back to work some 750,000 persons in 
manufacturing jobs and indirectly 500,000 per- 
sons in non-manufacturing jobs. 

Despite this reemployment, however, unem- 
ployment remains at about 8,000,000 persons. 
Prosperity has not arrived with the return to 
1929 production levels. 

The reasons are that in the past decade, the 
United States has grown. Its working popula- 
tion is about 6,000,000 persons larger today 
than in 1929. Industry has improved its tech- 
niques and now produces more goods of higher 
quality with fewer workers than were required 
in 1929. Farmers can produce more crops per 
acre but they have lost a large part of their 
export market. 

Today, the experts say there can be no full 
reemployment, no farm prosperity, no full pro- 
duction in all industries until the index of in- 
dustrial production rises to still higher peaks. 
Economists put this full prosperity level on the 
production index somewhere between 140 and 
150. 


A FORECAST FOR 1940 


The year ahead, they predict, will see the 
country on its way to a few new records, nota- 
bly in war favored industries. Readjustment of 
the production levels, including a decline in 
steel production, is expected during the first 
three months. Thereafter, war orders are ex- 
pected to aid business with the result for the 
year an average monthly industrial production 
of 110 to 114, 
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-———— 
Gas and planes, Christmas gifts 


for Finland . . . penalties on Russia, 
Japan ... budget talk . . . Soviet 
rout. 











ps was little peace on earth this 

Christmas day, but good will toward Fin- 
land gave Santa Claus the privilege of filling 
orders for airplanes, gasoline and gas masks 
from American stocks. 

In the eyes of Government, however, no 
good will was prompting the activities of 
Japan and Russia. Hence the “moral em- 
bargo” was extended to include airplane fuel, 
molybdenum and aluminum against those 
States. 

Government definition of morality, fur- 
thermore, can have telling effect. Backing 
it up are Government orders, and implied is 
the threat that if American factories see no 
sense in obeying a moral embargo, they will 
get no cents from Government orders. 


ANOTHER RED INK YEAR 


Dollars and cents as they affect Govern- 
ment affairs also are receiving consideration 
as the year draws to a close. Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace is trying to 
bolster his farm relief program with an ins 
visible tax, but Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau claims indirect taxes are 
already heavy enough. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that 
the President, now preparing his Budget 
message to Congress, is reconciled to another 
year of deficits—perhaps another $3 billion 
red mark on Treasury Looks. 

Liberality with Government funds is cer- 
tain to become a 1940 campaign issue, as is 
liberal Government policy. To this end Sec- 
retary Ickes proposed a 1940 conference of 
“liberals” to insist upon a Democratic candi- 
date favorable to the New Deal. Same sub- 
ject was discussed by the President with 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia. 

Politics for 1940, however, were clouded a 
bit with political issues of the day. Chief 
among them was the status of the American 
“safety belt” around two continents; a belt 
which was ignored by Britain and Germany 
when they fought near Uruguay. An Ameri- 


can protest to the effect that we want no 
warfare in this hemisphere was being cone 
sidered. 


Meanwhile, saddened by the loss of the 


Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


NEW RECORDS THAT INDUS- 
TRY IS SETTING........... p. 1 
Industry’s furnaces, mills and fac- 
tories are roaring at record rate. The 
Pictogram shows the-peaks and valleys 
of production, shows the index sky- 
rocketing to an all-time high. The 
article turns the figures into common 

sense, clearly explains the causes. 


MORAL EMBARGO: THE POLITE 
PE wes kogiencqawe vines p. 2 
Neutral Uncle Sam has a powerful 
weapon he is using against aggressor 
nations. He calls it a “moral embargo.” 
This article shows it produces results. 


EUROPE’S INVASIUN OF OUR 
SAFETY ZONE........+++:: p. 3 
This country is finding out that 
Europe’s war can be fought almost on 
our own doorstep—‘“safety zone” not- 
withstanding. The article and “spot- 

light chart” are important reading. 


SPREADING DEMAND FOR LA- 
BOR ACT REVISION........ p. 3 
Critics of the Wagner Labor Act are 
becoming more specific . . . are letting 
the Administration, Congress and John 
Q. Public know what they feel is wrong. 

This article sums up all viewpoints. 


SHOULD LIMIT ON WEEKLY 
WORK HOURS BE MADE 
FLEXIBLE TO AID RECOV- 
ERY? 

Another labor law up for critical 
evaluation is the Wage-Hour Act. Tak- 
ing a cue from the recent Congress of 

American Industry, we addressed the 

above question to leading labor and in- 

dustrial economists. The resulting 
symposium is a decided “news-scoop.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We call this a “house ad.” 
simply, it is a full-page statement from 
us to our readers telling of a most im- 
portant change in publication style 
which will come through the mails at 
the start of the New Year. 


Very 


NEWS-LINES 

Business men, exporters, advertisers, 
and manufacturers will be interested to 
know what the Federal Government 
now says “you can and cannot do”. 


A CORNERSTONE FOR PROS- 
PERITY p. 8 
_ Business and Government, says Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, chairman of the TNEC, 
can and must cooperate. No sloganeer 
is this staunch New Deal supporter, so 
that when he claims “Free Enterprise” 
as an objective, his words have mean- 
ing for business, labor and consumer. 
Those words we offer our readers. 


THE WIDE EMPIRE OF STEEL: 
HOW ITS FORTUNE AF- 
FECTS ALL INDUSTRY....p. 10 

Because news of steel has made much 
business news this year, has engaged 
official Washington's attention, and is 
the major factor in pushing the indus- 
trial index up, our specialists have 
provided a provocative article on the 
vital aspects of the industry. 


FEDERAL BANKiNG AND FARM 
ye: rae p. 11 
Remember this: 1,000,000 U. S. 
farms are mortgaged to Government 
agencies. Starting with this fact it is 
not difficult to see that any manage- 
ment change in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is important to the nation. 
This article shows just why. 


We were going to say that we hope 
the New Year will be as happy as 
Christmas was merry when we remem- 
bered some other articles of interest in 
this issue: THE PUBLIC HEALTH: 
PLANS TO BETTER IT (p. 3); THE 
PRO AND CON OF NATIONAL IS- 
SUES (p. 6); THE WASHINGTON 
WEEK (p. 7); WHAT LABOR BOARD 
MUST ANSWER: ARE ITS DECI- 
SIONS FAIR? (p. 7); UNITING LIB- 
ERALS FOR ELECTION DRIVE (p. 
7); ALLIES VS. SOVIETS: HELP 
FOR FINLAND (p. 9); POST MOR- 
TEM ON THE “GRAF SPEE” (p. 9). 

And now as our readers begin to 
think of ringing out the Old Year may 
we rem. id them that we will ring in the 
New with “The Fastest Magazine 
on | \ffairs.” That is one New 
Year i that will be kept! 











Washingioniwh 


O 


Punch In ‘Moral Embargo’... The Coming Deficit... 
Garner andthe Third Term... Misplay’ by Labor Board 


Real authority to enforce this 
country’s “moral embargo” on 
exports to some nations at war 


the Labor Relations Board for 
failing to alter its attitude to- 
ward employers when an obvious 


diesel engines in major warships. 
The “Admiral Graf Spee” was 
powered with eight diesels and 


rests in the Government's vast reaction had set in against its Navy circles believe that shimmy 
purchasing power. Companies policies. Word is that Leiser- | developed by these engines in- 
that would fail to cooperate son, picked by the President to terfered with the accuracy of her 
could find themselves out of straighten out Board affairs, | guns. 

luck in seeking Government ran into a stone wall, a a” 

business. xe | 


xe 


Inside objection to the Farm 
Credit Administration—now un- 
dergoing a shake-up—is that its 
officials have too much of the 
“banker's viewpoint.” Lending to 
farmers now is on a “social” 
rather than a “profit” basis so 
far as Government operations 
are concerned. 
x * * 


Henry A. Wallace was unable, 
in two long sessions, to sell 
Morgenthau, Currie and Eccles 
on his new “certificate plan” for 
raising money to help pay farm 
subsidies. Objection of the 
President’s advisers is that this 
tax would fall on consumers. 
xk 


Grapevine reports have it that 
the White House is critical of 





| 


Report trickles out from budget 
conferences that the President 
has decided to give Congress the 
unvarnished figures and then 
pass the buck to that body for 
raising taxes to meet the cost. 
Another whopping deficit is in 
sight, 
xk * 


Inside group of third-term plan- 
ners is saying privately that can- 
didacy of Garner fc~ the presi- 
dential nomination will force 
Roosevelt to take a more active 
pre-convention role to head off a 
possible conservative coalition 
in the convention. 

‘a « 


Navy men do not talk publicly 
about it, but the battle of Punta 
del Este has given a severe blow 
to a navy faction who favored 





Mr. Roosevelt's preference for 
national political conventions 
held in late July or August, in- 
stead of June, is being attributed 
to his fear of a “rump,” third 
party movement. An August 
convention would not give a 
third party, either Conservative 
Democrats or Labor, time to cir- 
culate petitions in time to win a 
place on ballots in most States. 


x* «ek 


The State Department is too 
polite to admit it, but its new 
moral embargo on plans, plants 
and equipment to produce avia- 
tion gasoline broke up a Rus- 
sian scheme to buy cuch equip- 
ment and plans in this country. 
The Russians have no important 
aviation gasoline plants, need 
one to continue war with Fin- 
land and for possible future 2x- 
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| 











cursions. Moral embargo was 
aimed right at the Kremlin. 
xk * 


Senate Labor Committee plans to 
hold brief hearings on the Wag- 
ner Act and Labor Board, Jan- 
uary 15th. Testimony was plan- 
ned last summer by CIO but de- 
ferred when Congress adjourned. 
CIO witnesses will appear be- 
fore the Senate Committee but 
have no intention of testifying 
at the Smith Committee hear- 
ings. AFL witnesses, however, 
will tell their story to the House 
group. 
kk * 

An early disturbance in Con- 
gress promises to develop from 
organized labor's effort to elimi- 
nate from the WPA Act the pro- 
vision inserted last summer es- 
tablishing the “security wage” 
and requiring all workers to 
labor 130 hours a month to attain 
that wage. Both AFL and 
CIO strougly favor restoration 
of the prevailing-wage basis of 
payment and it is contended that 
wage levels for private labor are 
being injured by the WPA 
change. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL AT THE WHITE HOUSE ee 
SHADOWS THAT FADE... WORLD'S GOOD WISHES 


Twas THE WEEK before Christmas, and t 


all through the White House, all creatures 
were stirring, yes, even the mouse (the one 
Secret Service men point their guns at but 
don’t dare shoot). 

The President stirred, the First Lady stirred, 
13 house guests, 12 being members of the Roose- 
velt clan, stirred, the office staff stirred, the 
household staff stirred, carpenters, electricians 
and gardeners stirred, and special package-un- 
wrappers stirred. 

Wreaths were hung between columns in the 
lobby and on all windows of the first and sec- 
ond floor. The palms on the first floor were 
replaced by small spruce trees, and all ferns 
were replaced by poinsettias. A spray of mis- 
tletoe was hung from the great chandelier in 
the White House foyer. In the East Room the 
“public” Christmas tree was set up and trimmed 
with white streamers and white lights. On the 
second floor the family tree was decorated with 
a variety of old-time ornaments. Outside, under 
the North Portico, four small trees were strung 
with electric lights. 

Christmas gifts, cards and letters poured into 
the White House. A 300-pound cake seemed to 
take up most of the room. 


But the President's 
week was not all Christ- 
mas cheer, While at 
Hyde Park, at the begin- 
ning of the week, aside 
from worrying over what Norway spruce trees 
should be cut on his estate for the New York 
Christmas tree market, the President also had 
to worry about the new budget for the 1940-41 
fiscal year (a problem which is taking up more 
and more of his time as the opening of Con- 
gress draws near), and, most important, about 
what he should do in regard to the naval battle 
off Montevideo and its violation of the Pan- 
American “safety zone.” 

For hours Mr. Roosevelt sat by his radio lis- 
tening to broadcast descriptions of the destruc- 
tion of the German raider “Graf Spee,” and 
several times he talked with Secretary of State 
Hull over his private telephone. Aside from his 
concern due to the neutrality issue, the Chief 
Executive, as an advocate of a strong Navy and 
as a former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
was interested in the showing of the pocket 
battleship against Allied war vessels. 

No sooner had the President returned to his 
desk at the White House than another naval 
problem was before him: the scuttling of the 
German liner “Columbus” and rescue of the 
survivors by the United States cruiser “Tusca- 
loosa.” White House Secretary “Steve” Early 
said he wanted to stress the important point 
that, when the cruiser arrived, the liner was 
sinking, and that there had been no naval action 


Not All Cheer: 
The Budget and 


Europe’s War 











—Harris & Ewing 
PERSONALIZED CHEER 
The Roosevelt clan stirred 





and hence no violation of the neutrality zone. 

At Tuesday's press conference Mr. Roosevelt 
revealed that the most important thing on his 
mind at the moment was his plan to renew his 
demand upon Congress that it provide for taxes 
to raise at least $550,000,000 additional revenue 
with which to cover the amounts it appropriated 
in excess of budget estimates for farm benefits 
during the last two years. At the same time he 
announced that his fiscal experts were studying 
Secretary Wallace's certificate plan for financ- 
ing farm aid and relieving the strain on the 
Federal budget. 

At Friday's press confab, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed that the most important thing on his 
n.ind at that moment was the Administration's 
consideration of a program for Federal con- 
struction of hospitals in areas where such facili- 
ties are lacking. He also revealed that he was 
too busy to be thinking about the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. 


Among the week's 
many White House call- 
ers were the Chinese 
: Ambassador, Dr. Hu 
In the Making —gyin, CIO leader John 
L. Lewis, Senator Carl A. Hatch, of New Mex- 
ico, New York's Mayor LaGuardia, and John 
Owens, head of the Ohio CIO council. 

The Chinese envoy, who visited the White 
House after President Roosevelt, at the diplo- 
matic reception, had expressed a desire to see 
him, reported that the Chinese forces had be- 
gun to launch a serious offensive against the 
invading Japanese, with attacks on all fronts, 


Chinese Envoy 


Sees Victory 


+ 





| Ohio’s Relief 


| 


of receiving news of victory at art early date. 
“I tried to paint as much of an optimistic pic- 
ture of the situation to him as I could,” said 
Dr. Shih as he left the Executive Office. 

Mr. Lewis conferred with the President in 
the latter’s latest effort to bring the CIO and 
AFL to peace terms. There wasn’t much opti- 
mism flying about afterwards. Senator Hatch, 
author of the law barring Federal employes 
from political activities, talked over with Mr. 
Roosevelt proposals to extend that prohibition 
to State employes paid in part by Federal funds. 

Mayor LaGuardia, on leaving the White 
House, said he discussed with the President 
“the necessity of giving the American people 
a chance to vote on real issues in the event the 
two parties take a pair of Siamese twins and 
divide them, each taking a half.” The people, 
he declared, ought to have more than a choice 
“between Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” The 
conversation was one of many Administration 
discussions during the week at which the organ- 
ization of a united front of liberals for the 
1940 campaign was outlined. 


Mr. Owens reopened 
the politically explosive 


Trouble Flares Ohio relief controversy 
when, after a talk with 


In Hot Words the President, he an- 


nounced that the White House would send 
Army soup kitchens into Ohio if any Cleveland 
relief clients starve. Flaring back, Republican 
Governor Bricker said that his State could run 
its affairs “without assistance of the CIO.” 

The week's Executive documents included a 
proclamation putting into effect a supplement- 
ary trade agreement between the United States 
and Cuba, an order sending two United States 
Health Service experts to Finland to direct the 
fight against typhus, a holiday message to the 
Army and Navy in which Mr. Roosevelt said 
that this year had witnessed the “greatest peace- 
time development of our armed forces for the 
defense of this country,” and scores of appoint- 
ments, including the naming of A. G. Black as 
head of the Farm Credit Administration after 
the headline resignation of F. F. Hill. 

By week’s end, however, all the foreign and 
domestic fights gave way to the Christmas 
spirit, as far as President Roosevelt was con- 
cerned. There was a flurry of parties and cele- 
brations and present-giving and Christmas-tree- 
lighting and turkey-eating. As a climax, on 
Christmas Eve, after the Ruosevelt grandchil- 
dren had hung their red stockings on the Presi- 
dent’s mantel, the Chief Executive read Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol” aloud to his family. 
That night the White House children went to 
bed with these words from the lips of the 
President: “And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God 


| and he told Mr. Roosevelt that he was confident | bless us, every one!” 
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(See Newsgram Below) 
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MORAL EMBARGO: 
THE POLITE WAR 


Our moral embargoes . .. only a 
gentle hint? ... Japan vs. the White 
House.... 








OREIGN policy is more and more a matter 
between the President and his Secretary of 
State. 

Informal moves, telephone conversations, 
gentle hints to ambassadors—such are the new 
“methods short of war” that the White House 
now uses to influence world affairs. And they 
reveal the United States definitely taking sides 
in both European and Asiatic wars. 

Latest and most powerful of such weapons 
is the “moral embargo” against nations that 
bomb and machine gun civilian populations from 
the air. It is proving an aid to Finland and 
China, a clear setback to Russia and Japan. 

Now on the “moral embargo” list are aircraft 


aircraft armament, aircraft engines, aircraft 
parts, aircraft accessories, aerial bombs and 
torpedoes, molybdenum, aluminum, plans, 


plants, manufacturing rights and technical in- 
formation for production of high-quality avia- 
tion gasoline. 


Export Rights Legal 
But Not Expedient 


The State Department informs manufacturers 
of these war materials that the Department 
hopes it will not receive applications to license 
exports of these items. If then a firm does re- 
quest an export license it is within its legal 
rights, but will have to face Government pres- 
sure before the license is granted. A handy 
means of applying pressure lies in the fact that 
companies that may want to sell morally em 
bargoed war materials to Japan or Russia 
Germany are likewise anxious for defense orde! 
from the War and Navy Departments. 

Complete compliance with the moral embarsg 
on aircraft is reported by the State Departme! 

This same objective against loading aggressor 
nations’ war chests could be reached if the Pre 
dent were to invoke the Neutrality Act. But 
is no secret in Washington where the sympat! 
lies in the case of the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Finnish conflicts. And if the Neutrality Act wer 
invoked it would mean cutting off arms export 
not only to the aggressors but to the invaded 
nations. The invention of the moral emba! 
neatly circumvents this double-barreled act 

In the Far East, with Japan nervous 
about the expiring U. S. trade pact, moral en 
bargoes can. be a powerful weapon. 

For prosecution of the war in China, Jap 
depends very heavily on buying American sup- 
plies. Already Japan has been struck by 
aircraft embargo. Now comes the aluminu 
embargo which threatens to make it impossi5 
for Japan to manufacture, her own aircrat' 
from U. S. raw materials. As a crowning Db. 
last week's embargo on aviation gasoline equ 
ment may make it harder for Japan to get [ues 
for her planes by increasing her refining equ 
ment. 


Restrictions on Japan 
May Be Even Tighter 


Moral embargoes, however, are a mere samp’ 
of what may be in store for Japan if groups +) 
Congress have their way. Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, would like to put a comp: 
embargo on war materials for Japan. That 
probably would wreck the Nipponese war Mma«- 
chine, the Capitol believes, for 70 per cent 
its most vital supplies come from the Unit 
States. 

Little wonder then was expressed at the 
Department last week when Japan made a fils! 
gesture of appeasement toward the United 
States—a promise to open the Yangtze Rive 

So well hedged is the promise that no dip!o- 
matic caps were tossed in the air when 
news came. Japan reserves the right to con- 
tinue policing of the river, which can mean 
either that the Yangtze will be wide open 10! 
American trade and guarded only by a ‘&* 
soldiers, or that Americans will have a promis 
and Japanese will still have the river. 

The Yangtze, however, is smallest of the m 
ters to be settled before the State Departme 
will give up moral embargoes and similar devic S. 
Pending also are manifold Japanese current,: 
trade and transportation discriminations agai0 
Americans. 

The Japanese are coming ar 
Washington believes. If that is so, 
bargoes will get much of the credit 
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March of the News 
Continued from page 1 


“Graf Spee” through a Reich- 
ordered suicide, Captain Langs- 
dorff committed suicide him- 
self in Buenos Aires. But the 
scuttling policy of the Nazis 
went on. Set afire off the Dela- 
ware Capes was the German 
luxury liner “Columbus”, just as 
British warships were about to 
close in. 


Scuttled also, at least tempo- 


rarily, was the Russian drive 
against Finland in the Arctic 
cold. From Norway came re- 


ports that Russians were fleeing 
in headlong flight across frozen 
wastes. 

In the other 
declared war, aggressors also ap- 
peared to fare badly. Chinese 
forces announced they had sur- 
rounded the strategic inland city 
of Nanning and were about to 
close in on Japanese. 


world’s un- 


Official war on the Franco- 
German front idled along with 
few losses. Over Helgoland, 
however, occurred the fiercest 
air battle to date. Both Germany 
and England claimed victory. 

Implied criticism of Ohio re- 
lief policies continued to ema- 
nate from Washington. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that 
starvation in the Midwest State 
would be met, if necessary, by 
army soup kitchens. To this 
intimation, Ohio’s Governor 
Bricker replied no dinner plates 
were empty, hence no soup kitch- 
ens were needed. 

Still in the political soup was 
the Labor Board, at which the 
Smith Committee continued to 
fire broadcasts through the week. 
Revealed by witnesses were ap- 
parent attempts of Board off- 
cials to aid employes in fighting 
employers, through both advice 
and boycotts. 

Another Federal agency— 
the so-called Monopoly Commit- 
tee—probed again into the affairs 
of Wall Street’s House of Mor- 
gan. All the Committee found, 
apparently, was that Morgan 
Stanley Company did a fine se- 
curity underwriting business 
without the bother of public 
bidding. Morgan men added 
that competitive bidding for se- 
Curities issues would be unwise. 

Farm aid plans, espoused by 
Secretary Wallace, to 
win over banking policy when 
F. F. Hill resigned as head of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
and A. G. Black was chosen ‘in 
his stead. The step was gener- 
ally viewed as a move toward 
tying farm credit policies more 
closely to farm relief activity. 


seemed 





EUROPE’S 


INVASION 


* OF OUR SAFETY ZONE * 


Kewrsauatea + 


RITANNIA’S winning struggle 
rule the waves off American 
coasts is pushing the United States 
and sister American republics into 
an uncomfortable position. 


to 


After only three menths, the well- 


| meaning foreign ministers who drew 


their safety-belt map at Panama, 


a 


now face the necessity of enforcing } 


it or scuttling it. 


Sweeping Atlantic coastal waters 





German ship suicides put 
Pan American diplomats on 
the spot... . safety zone: 
enforce it or scuttle it? 





like a searchlight, Navy observers 
have found three major fmcidents ci 
war well inside the 300-mile zone. 

Flight of the first suicide ship, “Ad- 
miral Graf Spee,” into Montevideo 
harbor, pursued by British cruisers, 
was marked by heavy gunfire well 
inside the neutdality belt. A protest 
to Berlin and London was reported 
to be.in preparation among the 21 
American republics. Meeting of the 
permanent Committee on American 
Neutrality in Rio de Janeiro on Jan- 
uary 15 may expedite sending of the 
protest. 


The Liner ‘‘Columbus”’ 
Sunk Without a Shot 


No violation, but a near-violat.on, 
of the safety belt was, the scuttling 
of the Nazi luxury liner “Columbus,” 
December 19, by German crew. 
Nearby stood a British destroyer, her 
guns silent, but her cold steel speak- 
ing so loudly that Captain Wilhelm 
Daehne of the “Coluinbus” preferred 
to sink his vessel and travel to New 
York with his crew of 579 aboard the 


its 





United States cruiser Tuscaloosa’ 
rather than let the 32,581-ton liner 
fall into British hands 

Presidential Secreiary Steven 


Early suavely declared that the scut- 
tling of the “Columbus,” five days 
out of Vera Cruz, Mexico, with a car- 
go of oil, did not violate the neu- 
trality safety zone. There had been 
no naval action. 


German Tanker Escapes 
A Warning Shot 


A real international incident, how- 
ever, headlined Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., a stuccoed tourist town. 

Panting into Fort Lauderdale’s 
Port Everglades came the 4,354-ton 
German freighter “Arauca,’ heavy 
with oil that was presumably to have 
peen piped into tanks of roaming 
German warships. 

Hard at her heels was the British 
cruiser “Orion.” Under forced draft 
at 3212 knots the “Orion” had come 
close enough to the speedy freighter 
to fire one shot across her bow, had 
failed to overtake the “Arauca” be- 
fore she churned into harbor and 
safety. The entire drama took place 
inside the safety belt, thrusting a 
third problem into diplomatic laps. 

To newspapermen wondering what 
Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary 


of State who authored the safety 
belt, was going to do about viola- 
tions, “Steve” Early last week said: 


“Give him time.” 

Time was of the essence, not only 
for Sumner Well but for his 
brother diplomats in other Latin 
American countries. Their problem, 
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biggest diplomatic headache of the 
Western Hemisphere in almost four 
months of European war, was this: 

When a safety belt was first drawn 
last September in Panama by as- 
sembled foreign ministers, it was to 
be nothing stronger than a declara- 


tion to the warring nations. The 
President of Panama was to trans- 
mit it to Europe in the name of the 
21 republics. 
The Safety Zone 
In American Eyes 
Great Britain sniffed at it, Ger- 


many said nothing and the Declara- 
tion of Panama awaited a test. 

Last jortnight’s tests brought more 
than sniffs from Great Britain. A 
British newspaper called the neu- 
trality zone “a flop.” The London 
Evening News told its readers: 

“It is likely the whole scheme will 
fall to pieces and that nobody will 
be sorry.” 

The influential Manchester Guar- 
dian gave out that the American 
nations could not object to Allied 
warships entering the zone unless 
they barred all warships by force. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Sum- 
ner Welles, and other leaders in 
keeping Pan America neutral, saw 
themselves forced to take a stronger 
stand, even against the British, 


World Is Assured 
U. S. Means Business 


Even while the “Tuscaloosa” 
steemed to New York with “Colum- 
bus” survivors, Mr. Welles told Cuban 
business men in a speech: “The 
American governments will promptly 
determine upon measures which they 
may take, which will make very 
much less likely in the future such 
disregard for their legitimate re- 
quirements and for their inalienable 
right self-protection.” 

The current impression is 
Mr. Welles means business. One 

xn js the report—denied in Wash- 
ington—-that the United States and 
other nations, probably Argentina 
and Brazil, stood ready to eject the 
“Graf Spee” from Montevideo by 
force if she had chosen to remain 
there in defiance of Uruguay's 72- 
hour ultimatum to leave. 


of 
that 


Possible Penalties 
For Zone’s Violation 

Another sign is that foreign min- 
isters are now discussing penalties 
for violations of the safety belt. 
Suggested are (1) denying assistance 
at American ports to any ship that 
violates the safety zone, (2) intern- 
ing any ship and crew that seek re- 
pairs or supplies in an American 
port: after committing a violation. 
A Pan American plea to warring na- 
tions not to fight inside the belt zone 
is understood to be under prepara- 
tion. 

Enforcement of such a zone would 


be a new and a big step in world 
history, experts say. Beset by these 
major crises, Pan American diplo- 


mats had a private sorrow peculiarly 
their own last fortnight. President 
Juan Demosthenes Arosemena, of 
Panama, who was to be middleman 
between Pan America and Europe, 
died suddenly. A resourceful United 
States Government flew his succes- 
sor, Dr. Don Augusto S. Boyd, from 
Washington to Panama City in an 
Army bomber. 
Pan Americanism carried on. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH: 
- 7 
PLANS TO BETTER IT 


Nacosauratea + 


= RECENT years it 
the custom for high Federal of- 
ficials to begin talk about a national 
health insurance program a few 


has become 


weeks before Congress convenes. 
This year i, no exception. 
Health insurance is definitely in 


look at the 
reveals, as a 


the wind again, as a 
Fresident’s visitors’ list 
story of plans percolating througn- 
out the nation shows. 

To the White House 
eame Miss Josephine Rociue, form 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury in 
charge of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, now chairman of the Presi- 
Inter-departmentai Commit- 
tee an Health and Welfare. Mr. 
Roosevelt assured Miss Roche he 
definitely wished her Committee to 


e fortnight ago 


dent's 


continue its health studies. This, Mr. | 


Roosevelt later explained, did not 
mean that Federal Security Admin- 
istrator McNutt was being eased out 
of the health program, as one news- 
paper story had reported. 

To the White House also 
Paul de Kruif, public health authori 
ty. After a luncheon conference, Mr. 
de Kruif was pessimistic over the 
chances for Congress enacting a 
large-scale national health program 


came 


next year. 

Although the President, Mr. de 
Kruif revealed, still favors the pro- 
gram, he feels that its costs would 
have to be considerably pruned. 

One way of pruning costs was out- 
lined by the President when he re- 
vealed that a mo”:2st program for 
Federal construction of small hos- 


pitals in areas where such facilities 
are lacking may be recommended to 
Congress. This program, the Presi- 
dent emphasized, would be cheaper 
than that proposed in the health bill 


sponsored by Senator Wagner. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not believe that there 
would be any objection from the 


American Medical! Association to this 
ohase of the health program. Most 


AID FOR THE FINNS: 
+ + 
WHERE MONEY GOES 


Newnsquraun « 


( FFICIAL Washington 

Americans contributing 
and dollars to Finland’s aid to know 
that there is absolutely no friction 
between the two major organizations 
handling such work. 

This despite early charges voiced 
in a New York newspaper that former 
President Herbert Hoover had re- 
fused President Roosevelt's invitation 
to head all European war relief ac- 
tivities in this country because of a 
desire not to become identified with 
the New Deal in an election cam- 
paign year. These charges were de- 
nied by Mr. Hoover as “malicious 
stuff” which would “poison the wells 
of human cnarity.” 

Here is exactly what is happening 
to America’s contributions: 

There are two organizations aiding 
the Finns: the American Red Cross, 
headed by Norman Davis, and the 
Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., headed by 
Mr. Hoover. Both claim complete co- 
operation with each other. 

The work of the Red Cross follows 
traditional -lines. It helps with hos- 
pital and medical supplies and warm 
clothing. The Finnish Relief Fund 
works on more general lines, such as 
feeding, rehabilitation, shelter and 
general The Red Cross is not 
making any special drive for funds, 


would like 
dimes 


care. 


+ while the Hoover organization is pri- 


marily a fund-raising group. The 
Red Cross, however, finds that, with- 
out solicitation, contributions are 
coming in “nicely.” The two funds 
are entirely separate, and contribu- 
tions which turn up at the Red Cross 
for Mr. Hoover's agency are promptly 
rerouted to the Finnish Relief Fund, 
Inc. The same procedure applies to 
Red Cross contributions which 
into Mr. Hoover's mail. 

At the outset of the Russian in- 
vasion the Red Cross appropriated 
$250,000 for immediate use to aid the 
Finns. At the same time two air- 
plane loads of vital drugs were flown 
into the invaded country. Last week 
$100,000 additional worth of drugs 
were ordered here and on the con- 
tinent for Finnish use. Also a boat 
leaving New York last week car- 
ried thousands of surgical dressings, 
warm garments, including sweaters, 
muffiers, hospital shirts and stock- 
ings, and layettes for Finnish babies. 
In addition, two U. S. Public Health 
Service doctors have been assigned to 


get 


work under the Red Cross in Hel- 
sinki 
Meanwhile, the drive of Mr. 


Hoover's group continues throughout 

the nation. All of this, of course, is 

in addition to the $10,000,000 credit 

set up for Finland by the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation act- 
| ing under Administration orders, 


' 4 of the work would be done by the 


WPA. If it Congress’ 
proval it will, according to the Presi 
dent, mark the first experimental 
steps to bring health facilities to un- 
der-privileged areas. 

Meanwhile in New York City there 
was drafted under the auspices of 
the American Association for Social! 
Security, a health insurance bill 
for state legislatures’ consideration 
which would set up a medical and 
dental health plan through a sys- 
tem of tax contributions by employ- 


receives ap- 


ers, employes and the Sinic. 
Organized mec.c ie was not long 

in rebuttal. From Dr. Morris Fish- 

bein, editor of the Journal of the 


American Medical Association, came 
the charge that Government agen- 
cies have sent out propaganda in an 
attempt to destroy the public confi- 
dence in the organized medical pro- 
fession. Purpose, he said, was to force 
the profession to abandon its oppo- 
sition to the Wagner Health Bill 

Essentially the bill provides 
five major features: Expansion 
public health and maternal and 
child health services under the So- 
cial Security Act; expansion of hos- 
pital and clinical facilities; provi- 
sion of public medical care for the 
“medically needy” (persons on re- 
lief rolls and those who can buy 
food, clothing and sheiter but have 
nce margin for sickness bills), estab- 
lishment of a system of general 
medical care for the entire popula- 
tion, supported by taxation or in- 


for 
of 


ufacturers 
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THE SPREADING DEMAND 
FOR LABOR ACT REVISION 


Macnsgiralas + 


‘ITH the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations now seeking 
amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act, the demand for im- 


| How improve the Labor 
Act?.... NAM and CIO in 
conflict ... An election 
issue in the making? 





provement in the labor law has be- 
come practically unanimous 


There is no unanimity, however, 


| as to the type of amendment. 


The National Association of Man+ 
and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have pro- 
posed changes which are opposed 
vigorously by the major labor fed- 
erations. The American Federation 
of Labor has proposed amendments 
which are opposed by the CIO. And 
last week AFL’s President Green an- 
nounced his opposition to the CIO 
proposals. 


Just what amendments Congress 
is likely to vote can be determined 
in part from curre:tt conversations 


among Congressional leaders. 

Few of consequence in the official 
family hold out any possibility that 
the Wagner Act will be repealed. 

Representative Robert Ramspeck 
(Dem.), of Georgia, influential mem- 
ber of the House Labor Committee, 
is urging the removal of Chairman J. 


: Warren Madden and Member Edwin 


S. Smith from the Board as the first 
Step in restoring confidence in the 
National Labor Relations Board. In 
addition, Mr. Ramspeck is advocat- 
ing two amendments, one to permit 
employers to petition for collective 
bargaining elections, and the second 
to curb the Board’s power over the 
appropriate unit for bargaining. 

Rep. Howard W. Smith, chairman 
of the Special House Committee in- 
vestigating the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, stated in a radio ad- 
dress that if Congress Would amend 
the Act and the Board would ad- 
minister it to protect an employe 
from coercion of any sort, from any 
source, “we will have accomplished 
in a large measure the purpose de- 
signed by Congress.” 


The Changes Urged 
By NAM Committee 

Such an amendment was one of 12 
also urged last week in a report by 
the National Association of Maau- 
fadturers Committee on Employment 
telations. Generally the NAM com- 
mittee urged amendments falling 
into four classifications: 

1. Safeguards for employers 
surance payments or a combination 
of both; provision of insurance 
against loss of wages during sick- 


ness. 


| off 


+ through a specific statement guare 


anteeing employers’ right to free 
speech in labor matters, through 
making Board facilities available to 
an employer who is faced with con- 


flicting demands by rival unions, 
through prohibitions on _ illegal 
Strikes. 


2. Safeguards fur employes — 
through prohibition of coercion from 
union as well as employer, through 
prohibition of closed shop and check- 
in union agreements, through 
ending majority rule or providing 
protection for employes who do not 
wish to join a majority union. 

3. Regulation of unions—through 
limitation of right to strike and 
through requiring registration of 
unions which seek bargaining priv- 
ileges. 

4. Procedural changes — through 
requirement that complaining party 
have the burden of substantiating 
charges, and through a prohibition 
on certifications of bargaining units 
including employes of more than one 
employer. 

Of these amendments, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
formally declared itself for the first 
two. In addition, the Chamber has 
proposed that the triple functions 
of the Labor Board, investigating, 
prosecuting and judging, should be 
segregated so that each department 
would operate independently, and 
that the Board be required to judge 
each case in the light of public in- 
terest. 

Changes CIO Would 
Have Congress Make 

The CIO’s proposals to amend the 
Wagner Act are antithetical to each 
proposal by these employer organi- 
zations. The CIO would have Con- 
gress change the Act to: 

1. Provide criminal penalties for 
employers found to have violated the 
Act; 

2. Blacklist employers held to have 
violated the Act from receiving Gov- 


ernment business; 

3. Protect the industrial unions 
from being “carved up” by craft 
unions. 


But as the CIO’s proposals are op- 
posite to those brought forward by 
employers, so the AFL-sponsored 
amendments differ from the CIO’s. 

The AFL has asked Congress to 
provide for a new five-man Board to 
administer the Act. It asks protec- 
tion for craft unions, freer court re- 
view of Board actions, Board aid to 
an employer confronted with rival 
labor unions, and a prohibition on 
Board certification of bargaining 
units covering employes of more 


than one plant of an employer, 
where the majority in any plant ob- 
jects. 

The AFL has warned Congress 


that failure to amend the Act at its 
coming, session will result in the 
Wagner Act’s becoming an election 
issue, 
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The Question of 


D. B. Robertson’ 
Cleveland, Ohio; President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

S TO Question One, I most em- 
law regulating hours of work should 
be amended to provide greater free- 
dom of action in industries where 
regularity of production is imprac- 
tical. Experience has not shown any 
need for increasing exemptions from 
the modest hour limitations set by 
the present law. 

The law itself now contains 
greater mass of exemptions from the 
hours provisions than are actually 
needed. ... 

Finally, it is clear from the law 
and its administration that for in- 
dustries where regularity of produc- 
tion has been proved to be imprac- 
tical and not merely assumed to be 
so, there will be such interpretations 
and findings as will result in the 
maximum period of production and 
the greatest volume of employment 
to the workers in such industries. 


The Fair Labor Act 

As to Question Two, the term 
“government policies” is very broad. 
Ii reference is made to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as being re- 
sponsible for irregularities of em- 
ployment, I should say that it is 
simply not so. The facts show the 
opposite to be true. Students of 
labor economics know that one of 
the most effective means of leveling 
down the peaks of seasonal irregular 
industries is to put a ceiling to 
hours. 

The penalty of extra compensation 
for overtime is an old device de- 
signed primarily to compel stabiliza- 
tion and regularity of employment. 
Industries which never dreamed that 
continuity was possible have ac- 
tually lengthened the work-weeks 
beyond all expectation when forced 
to do so. 

The decent employer was not, and 
is not now, able to regularize alone. 
He must be protected in his efforts 
to increase the weeks of work as 
against the employer who pays lower 
Wages and exploits his labor for 
limitless hours in peak seasons. 


Employment Formula 
Assuming that industry generally 


a 


phatically do not feel that the | 


and all workers want regularity of | 


employment, then it 
tained through governmental action 
making it applicable to all employers 
and workers. Furthermore, it should 
be on a decent, American standard 
of hours and wages. 

Proposals for increasing volume 
and continuity of employment have 
generally been opposed by employ- 
ers as impractical. When such re- 
ductions in hours are secured, how- 
ever, by legislative or labor union 
action, the reverse is found to be 
true. Present-day examples of this 
are the eight instead 
basic day on the railroads, the thirty- 
five hour week for coal miners, and 
the reduction of hours in the steel 
industry from seventy-two hours 
and higher to forty hours per week. 





E. W. Kemmerer 
Professor of International 
Finance, Princeton University, 


answers: 
UESTION 1. Yes. 
Question 2. Yes. 


Boris Shishkin 


Washington, D. C.; Economist, 
American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

UR experience in manufacturing 

between 1939 and 1937 gives strik- 
ing proof that shortening the work 
week effectively compensated for 
the rising tide of technological un- 
employment. During this period in 
which productivity was stepped up 25 
per cent, cutting the average hours 
by 10 saved jobs for 2,000,000 work- 
ers. 

The Wage and Hour law places no 
rigid restrictions on hours, it merely 
calls for overtime penalty on exces- 
sive hours and provides numerous 
exemptions to allow seasonal and 
other flexibilities. Long before the 
adoption of the Act, many firms in 
a@ variety of industries voluntarily 
adopted much lower hours without 
reduction in pay. Their record 
shows that increased Output and 
lower unit costs resulted from the 
change, benefiting workers and em- 
ployers alike. . 





A maximum hour standard estab- 
lished by law promotes rat than 
hinders employment. 
It must be retained if we are to re- 
employ our jobless in private indus- 
try. 


her 


regularity of 


must be at- | 


of ten-hour | 





—Wide World 
A. F. WHITNEY 





A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, O.; President, 
Brotherhod of 
Railroad Trainmen, 


answers: 

YTRIPPED of its glossy phrases, 
S the declaration of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is re- 
vealed as a not too subtle attack on 
the minimum-wage, maximum-hour 
principles of the Wages and Hours 
Law. Instead of regularizing em- 
ployment, the effect would be the 
exact opposite. Instead of contrib- 
uting the “most to the national 
economy,” it would be contributing 
the most to those who live, not by 
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Embodied in a “Declaration of Principles,” recently is- 
sued by the Congress of American Industry, backed by the 
thousands of leading industrialists of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, were clauses presenting the 
opinion that rigid restriction of the hours an employe may 
work per week prevents “industry from making its maximum 
contribution to the national welfare.” 

Such labor laws have been the subject of much contro- 
versy. To obtain a consensus on both sides of the issue, 
The United States News addressed to leading labor execu- 
tives and industrial economists these questions: 

1.—Do you feel that the law regulating hours 
of work should be amended to provide greater free- 
dom of action in industries where regularity of 
production is impracticable? 


2.—Do you think there are Government policies 
that make it difficult to attain regularity of em- 


Answers received are presented herewith. 





the sweat of their brow, but by their 
ability to clip coupons. 

It is a sorry predicament in which 
industrialists find themselves if they 
have not yet learned the lesson that 
regularity of production and regu- 
larity of employment are, in the fi- 
nal analysis, both determined by an 
effective consumer demand, which, 
in turn, depends upon the consistent 
payment of decent wages. 





The American economy has ad- 
vanced beyond the point where in- 
dustrialists will be permitted to 
sweat their employes from sunrise to 
Sunset in return for meager wages. 


Labor has a right to overtime pay- | 


ment for overtime work. 
ment policy directed toward insur- 
ing such an equitable arrangement 
can in no way handicap American 
industry. 


Govern- | 


Robert J. Watt 


Washington, D. C.; International 
Labor Representative, American 
Federation of Labor, 


answers: 
|‘ reply to the first question I am 
against letting down the bars of 


our regulations in American industry 


which would in any degree materially 


impair the meager benefits afforded 
to wage earners. 


Almost any law that limits our 
freedom of action is irksome to some 
of us as individuals. Even the most 
beneficent legislation inevitably af- 
fects adversely some special privilege 
of some of our citizens or groups of 
them. However, our philosophy of 
democratic government is pointed to 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Freedom of Action 


I am asked further, “Do you think 
there are Government policies that 
make it difficult to attain regularity 
of employment?” If by “Government 


policies” is meant wage-and-hour 


| regulations, I see nothing in existing 


restrictions that hamper attainment 
of regularity of employment. 


Employment can be regularized 
upon any basis of hours and wages 
most advantageous to the greatest 
number. Reducing the daily hours 
Standard will mean regularized em- 
ployment for more workers. 


There is still plenty of space for 
freedom of action through genuine 
collective bargaining between the 
relatively low wage floor and the 


' comparatively high ceiling for hours. 


| 
| 


Wide World 
ROBERT J. WATT 








Florence Peterson 
Chief, Industrial Relations 
Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, 


answers: 
MNHERE is no doubt that particular 
industries will have to 
some major adjustments in 
to meet fixed weekly hour schedules. 
That this is not impossible has been 
shown, I think, in the retail trades 
which have adapted themselves to 
State hour laws for women.... 


make 
order | 


I am of the opinion that industry | 


generally can accommodate itself to 
present hours laws and that, after 
a period of adjustment, the new reg- 
ulations will tend to bring about a 
greater regularization of employ- 
ment, which will be of benefit to all. 


INDUSTRY 


CONSTITUTE A SOUND BASIS FOR NEW LAWS? 


Rep. Jerry Voorhis + 


Democrat, California; Member, 
‘touse Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 


answers: 
DO not feel that the program of 
the Congress for American .In- 
dustry is by any means a complete 
program of legislation if we are 


really looking for a solution of the | 


unemployment problem, 

Commenting more specifically on 
certain of the items in it and ask- 
ing to be excused from commenting 
on the others, I would say: 


Probably the principles of + the 
Logan-Walter bill are good, although 
I have ncet studied in sufficient de- 
tail its specific provisions to commit 
myself definitely on the Act as it now 
stands. Generally, I favor its prin- 
ciples. 

I am in hearty agreement with the 
position taken by this Congress on 
the matter of Social Security bene- 
fits. I believe we should have a sys- 
tem put on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
where the purchasing power taken 
out of circulation by taxes is imme- 
diately paid back in again through 
old-age pensions and in similar ways. 

I would also be willing to agree 
witn the Congress in its statement 
regarding the budget—namely, that 
it should be balanced as soon as pos- 
Sible, but without curtailment of 
necessary expenses to meet the .ne- 


| cessities of our unemployed people. 


I would add—and do 
whether the Congress of Industry 
would agree with me or not—that I 
believe this provision should be in 
the way of work rather than a dole, 


not know 


R:zp. H. C. Dworshak 


Republican, Idaho; Member. 
House Committees on Irrigation, 
Pensions and Public Lands, 


answers: 
7. American system of free en- 
terprise under a constitutional 


democracy offers the only solution 
of the chaotic problems confronting 
our nation today. The material re- 
sources of our country and the re- 
sourcefulness of Our people are as 
as in the past, but the 
Federal Government must encourage 
the cooperation of business, 
try, agriculture and labor, instead of 
applying nieasures and 


potent today 
indus- 


coercive 
punitive policies 

The Congress of American Indus- 
try outlined proposals which 
Should receive the careful consid- 
of Congress in the forthcom- 
¢ It 
that the executive departm« 
sider t desirability of stimulating 
ion through impartial and 
equitable administration. 


has 
e 
eration 
ing session. equally essential 
nts con- 
he 


cooperat 





Photos—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JERRY VOORHIS 


Rep. John G. 


Alexander 
Republican, Minnesota; Member 
House Committee on Pensions 
And World War Veterans 
Legislation, 


answers: 
I AGREE with the 
pressed in the platform recently 
adopted by 
ican Industry. I think it is high time 
to stop “pump-priming”, lending and 
spending, made work projects, Gov- 
ernment hand-outs and subsidies. 





It is time for us to take stock of 
our situation and to determine upon 
a sound and constructive program 
for the unemployed, and for business 
men, which will promote individual 

| initiative and free enterprises. 

It seems to me that our most burn- 
ing issue of the day is “How canegwe 
underwrite such a program?” 


A Three-Point Suggestion 

Is it not to be brought about by 
being realistic and honest with our- 
selves, and by admitting, first, that 
we do not have enough jobs to go 


around, because of machinery, prob- | 


ably never will have again enough 
jobs to go around for all the people 
who desire to work, 


By admitting, secondly, that any 
artificial method creating jobs 
and taking care of unemployment on 
a hand to mouth, piece-meal tem- 
porary basis can only end in failure 
if not-in disaster; 

And, thirdly, that we must come 
to a realization that there is actually 
only one little problem, not 12 mil- 
lion of them, that one problem being 
the problem of the individual and of 
the starving family dependent 
on that unemployed individual? 

Now how can. we best 

| and mn | care of this 


of 


pool 


underwrite 
individual 





the Congress of Amer- | 





tae Declaration of Principles, 

adopted by the Congress of 
American Industry, outlined 
broadly the stand industry would 
have national legislators take in 
the interests of consumers, |[a- 
bor, management and capital. 
To measure the reaction of Con- 
gress as to this announcement 
The United States News asked 
the members of both houses 
this question: 

“Do the principles in the plat- 
form adopted by the Congress 
of American Industry constitute 
a sound basis for legislation in 
the coming session?” 

Answers were printed in the 
issue of Dec. 18. Additional 
answers are presented herewith, 











problem, how can we most econom- 
ically and efficiently provide our un- 
employed individual and _ starving 
family with the three essentials of 
life which are common to all of us, 
viz: food, clothing, shelter? 


Unless, and until business men, 


wie | public officials and organizations are 
principle ex- | 


willing to face these .acts and to take 
a firm stand and a decisive step, 
there can be no place for individual 
initiative and free enterprise; there 
can be no stopping “pump priming,” 
lending and spending, waste, Gov- 
ernment inefficiency and destruction 
of constitutional Government, 





Rep. U. L. Burdick 


Republican, North Dakota; 
Member, House Committees on 
Territories and Indian Affairs, 


answers: 


OU ask: “Do the principles in the 
platform adopted by the Con- 
gress of American _ Industry 
constitute a sound basis for legisla- 
tion in the coming session of Con- 
gress. 
My answer is “No, it does not.” 
Those representing the large busi- 
ness enterprise of the United States 
have testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee repeatedly that if 
all restrictions were withdrawn from 
business by the Government and 
they were allowed to proceed as they 
did up to 1929, that business could 
not possibly absorb more than three 
million of the ten to twelve million 


“out of a job. 


So Government-planned work is 
inevitable in this country, and the 
sooner we realize it and scientifically 
plan the work and execute the pro- 
gram in a nonpartisan manner, the 
sooner we will get out of this de- 
pression, 








| 
| 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JOE HENDRICKS 





Rep. Earl C. Michener 


Republican, Michigan; Member, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 


answers: 

| gypienipseated speaking, the princi- 
¥ ples in the platform adopted by 
the Congress of American Industry 
constitute a sound basis for legisla- 
tion in the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

I do not agree, however, with all 
the detaiis of this statement and 
platform. Time, however, will pre- 
vent my going into the matter. 


Rep. Joshua L. Johns 
Republican, Wisconsin; 
Member, House Committees 
On Education and Rivers and 
Harbors, 


answers: 

MAHE principles adopted in the plat- 
form of American Industry, in 

my opinion, may be made the basis 

for legislation during the new ses- 

sion of Congress convening in Jan- 


| Rep. Joe Hendricks 


| we have failed. 


eral, glittering terms. 


uary, that can be of great benefit to | 


the country as a whole. 

We must return to free enterprise 
again. We must, of necessity, pro- 
vide jobs for the unemployed. Money 
should be put to work again. We 
have over five billions of dollars in 
reserves awaiting investment in 
plants and machinery, now out- 
worn and to be replaced. Interest 
rates are the lowest in the history 
of our country. 

If confidence can again be restored 
in industry, we shall see a period of 
the greatest prosperity this country 
has ever known. 


The adoption of many of the sug- 
gestions in the new platform of 
American Industry will help to bri ig 
this about, because the principles 


Suggested are sound 


economically. 


Democrat, Florida; Member, 
House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 


HE principles of the platform 
adopted by the Congress of 


American industry most certainly 
offer a sound basis for legislation in 
the coming session of Congress. 

In my opinion, all of the objectives 
of the Congress are something to be 
sought after by industry, labor and 
government. Had you asked me if 1 
believed that the principles in the 
platform of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry could be brought about 
by legislation I would not have been 
so prompt to answer. 

I might say that the United States 


| tir. rates (either through law, un 
| 1on contract or voluntary practice) 


| tributing 


SHOULD LIMIT ON WEEKLY WORK HOURS 
BE MADE FLEXIBLE TO AID RECOVERY? 


Solomon Barkin 
New York City; Director of 
Research, Textile Workers Union 
of America, 


/answers: 


EGULATION of hours through 
limitation of daily and weekly 
hours or the prescription of over- 


promotes regularization of employ- 
ment and prevents overexpansion of 
productive activity by extending the 
pre-season production periods, dis- 
orders more widely to 
manufacturers in the same indus- 
try or wider contracting of work 
Employment is consequently more 
extensive. 

These results were observed dur 
ing tne NRA. Industries which were 
most susceptible to wide variations 
in customer demand were found t 
be most anxious to establish rigid 
control of hours and standard in- 


| dustrial practice, and stabilize com- 


petitive relations. Flexibility in op- 


| eration was secured by variations in 


working hours below, rather 
above, the basic work week. 

Basically, these limitations reduce 
the amount of unemployment. The 
present law does not produce the 
effects about which the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers com- 
plain and no relaxation should be 
made in the present law regulating 
hours. 


than 


Plans for Regularity 


Increased economic and _ social 
planning, accompanied by higher in- 
come to labor, will make possible 
greater regularity of production and 
employment. Management is obli- 
gated, in its own interest and in 
those of its employes, to devise suc- 


| cessful procedures for meeting sea- 


sonal fluctuations and sharpchanges 
in producers’ and consumers’ de- 


| mands. 


| national union. 


; ment 


Congress has already tried to bring | 


about the desired results by legisla- 
tion. Of course the Congress of 
American Industry would say that 
It is always easy to 
set up splendid objectives in gen- 
I would like 
the Congress of American Industry 
to make concrete proposals. 


Rep. Gerald W. 
Landis 


Republican, Indiana; Member, 
House Committees on Labor 
and Mines and Mining, 


answers: 
MYHE principles adopted by the 
Congress of American Industry, 
in my opinion, constitute a very 
sound basis for legislation. 
Particularly am I convinced that 
the American way of free enterprise 
more and more desired by the 
masses of the people. The so-called 
planned economy—the interference 


is 


As for the uncertainties alluded to 
by the NAM due to the labor situa- 
tion, they can be removed by frank 
and wholehearted acceptance of col- 
lectiv2 bargaining with a responsible 
Where seasonal and 
cyclical adjustments displace work- 
ers, public projects and well-organ- 
ized labor markets will promote 
regularity of earnings and measur- 
ably reduce the decline in employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment benefits do ease 
the adjustment, permit workers to 
secure varied training to fit them to 
new jobs and minimize the fall in 
purchasing power. 


may be so rapid and ill-advised that 
these efforts defeat their purpose 
and bring woe and want, unemploy- 
in their wake, is becoming 
more apparent. 


Where Damage Lies 

Free enterprise, free speech, and 
other of our American liberties, we 
can agree, may become too liberally 
interpreted; but at the same time 
they are essential to the mainte- 
nance of the standards we know as 
American standards. The danger, 
as we have recently seen, is the 
trend toward the restriction of in- 
dividual enterprise and_ initiative 
beyond the point where liberty or 
freedom ends and unjustified inter- 
ference begins. 

My understanding of the platform 
adopted by the Congress of Ameri- 


| can Industry is that it favors the 


of Government in what is essentially | 


private business—is becoming ob- 
noxious to a degree not at all con- 


ducive to the encouragement of en- | 
terprise nor to harmonious relation- | 


ships. 
There is no fixed line upon which 
the functions of Government, in its 
relation to the business affairs of its 
people, may be marked. We could 
not assume that the same rules of 
“fair conduct” should apply in 1939 
or 1940 as were considered fair 
in 1880. What I would mean by 
that is that invention, scientific dis- 
coveries, and new developments have 
rapidly changed rules and condi- 
tions. Standards of living have 
reached a plane not comparable to 
that of even two or three decades 
all which must be taken into 
account in our economic policies. 
That legislation must fit the times 
and conditions is a sound conclusion; 
but that, in effort: bring about 
Social Security, laudable in 


f 
ago, Ol 
} 
I 


to 


itself, | 


restoration of confidence in the 
Government; that private enterprise 
will not be interfered with, but on) 
guided by established principles of 
law and justice. 

If the above interpretation 15 
correct, I am of the opinion that 
Congress may well take the platform 
of American Industry as a basis for 
some desirable legislation. 





Rep. Carl Hinshaw 


Republican, California; Member, 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 


HE platform adopted by the Con- 

gress of American Industry 1s 8 
splendid self-analysis truly made in 
the light of “enlightened self-inteT- 
As a basis for 


est”, as it should be. 3 
national legislation it emphasizes 
many highly important points in 


controversy, presenting the optimum 
viewpoint in that interest. 

If constructive criticism were 
be made it would, for one thing, 
point out that more emphasis might 
be laid upon the somewhat glossed- 
over fact that the mainspring of 
production is distribution and con 
sumption. 

The “whys and hows” remo 
ing impediments to profitable pr0- 
duction are made very clear but the 
“why and how” of obtaining conti- 
nuity. reasonable certainty and gene 


to 


of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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On January 1, The United States News changes to 





STANDARD MAGAZINE SIZE 


Beginning with the first week in January, The United 
States News will appear in a new dress—in magazine size and 


ona quality of paper which can be preserved, 


For three years we have been seeking the answer to the 
question often asked by our readers: “Why do you not print 
The United States News in magazine size so it will be more 


convenient for reading and easier to keep at home?” 


We have wanted to publish in magazine size before. but the 
mechanical difficulties prevented it. Magazine printing has 
always been slower than newspaper printing, and newspaper 
presses have not been able to use the quality of paper and inks 


now used in most magazines, 


The answer now has come with the development of new 
high-speed magazine presses and fast-drying inks, so that 
we can continue to go to press on Saturdays as hereto- 
fore, but we will give you hereafter a first-class magazine on 
good quality paper with all pages stitched together and with 
heavy paper covers. 

Better yet, we will be delivering on a faster schedule than 
ever before. We shall be able to explain and interpret the 
news of the Government week—Monday through Friday— 
and mail the issue to reach from Boston to Los Angeles on 


Mondays. 


This makes us the fastest magazine in America devoted 


x 


bill me. 


Send to 


wholly to National Affairs. because The United States News, 
in order to concentrate on its task. does not deal with sports, 
art. music. theater. science and the other departments of news 


so well covered by the other news magazines. 


We hope you will like the new magazine form and that 
you will tell your friends about it. Maybe you will want to 
sive The United States News as a gift to your business 
associates or family friends. 


The price—for the year 1949 only—is the same as hereto- 
fore in newspaper form, $2 a year, and, in order to introduce 
the new magazine form, we are allowing a special price of $5 


for three annual subscriptions, 


The United States News itself will continue to have the 
same theme and contents as before. We shall be streamlining 
our product for the reader’s convenience. We want you to 
write us your impression when you get your first copy. Our 
issue in magazine form ordinarily would be delivered 
on a Monday, but because the first Monday in January hap- 
pens to be New Year's Day, your first copy will be reaching 


you Tuesday. 


If you want extra subscriptions for vour friends, write us at 
once. Use the coupon on this page. You need not send any 
money now but be sure to send your order at once so we can 


reserve your extra copies. 


* * * * 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2205 M Street, N. W., Washinton, D. C. 


Please enter these subscriptions to The United States News beginning with 


the first issue in January when it appears in its new size. Enclosed is $...... or 


(One subscription for one year $2. Three subscriptions for one year $5.) 


Send to 
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LABOR BOARD: PRO AND CON 


ERTAIN enforcement methods of the Labor 
Relations Board, disclosed at the House 
committee inquiry, evoke caustic comment in 
many newspapers, in three-fourths of which the 


reaction is a demand for “improvement in im- | 


partiality.” Editors of the other fourth argue 
that the chief service of the inquiry should be 
to give information to the public about the 
duties of the Board, rather than to settle exist- 
ing controversies. 

Commenting on the probable results of the 
inquiry the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) 
hopes that they will have a good effect on pub- 
lic and legislative opinion, while the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), observing that John L. Lewis of 
the C.I.O. proposes “criminal penalties” in the 
law, suggests that Mr. Lewis “may want some- 
thing to u.iake employers squirm and their fam- 
ilies weep.” 

“The committee has a mass of evidence, taken 


“Dr. Leiserson’s appointment to the Board,” 
says the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“caused the fortunes of war to veer slightly in 
the direction of the A. F. of L., whereupon Mr. 
Lewis, previously the champion of the whole 
set-up, calls for changes in the law to check- 
mate the A. F. of L.” 

“When the members of the tribunal quarrel 
savagely over interpretation of the law,” says 
the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. 


| Rep.), “there is no surprise that it has been an 


from the files of the Board,” states the Macon | 


(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “which promises to 


throw a flood of light upon the Board's activi- | 


ties as a ‘recruiting ground for C.I.0.’” 


irritant to 40,000,000 workers and the industries 
in which they are employed.” 

Considering this belief that the labor law 
“has fostered trouble which it was intended to 
allay,” the Manchester (N.H.) Union (Rep.) 
concludes that “Congress can have no desire to 
see the dissatisfactio continue, as a result of 


| ill-digested or ill-ph:ased or ill-applied legisla- 


tion for which it is wholly responsible.” 

It is held by the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Rep.) that “the administration of the law will 
hinder collective bargaining until it is amended 
to protect all employers and all employees.” 








| 


AND THE “SPEE”: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


pa the story of the German pocket battle- 

ship “Graf Spee” the press draws several 
conclusions. The naval encounter in South 
American waters which resulted in “the suicide 
of a warship and the self-destruction of its com- 
mander” is generally described as the most 
colorful incident of the war. 


First in importance is the judgment that the 
Pan American sea-safety zone is a failure. A 
large majority of the editors pay glowing 
tributes to the gallantry of Captain Hans Langs- 
dorff who, even in his self-destruction, is con- 


trasted with the Nazi government in his sense | 


of honor. 


It is also declared that 
the display of German 
policy, attributed to 
Herr Hitler Chancellor Hitler, 

based on the spirit of 
“defeatism.” Questions concerning destruction 
of the warship are associated with speculation 
as to possible defects in the pocket battleship. 

“Cooperation among the North and South 
American republics in the effort to preserve 
neutrality” is declared by the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press (Ind.) to have been successfully 
demonstrated. 


Yet the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.) 
holds that the neutral zone—the 300-mile limit 
—is a question that “will assume an academic 
status if the British fleet clears the western At- 
lantic of German raiders.” The Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript (Rep.) feels that “the zone is a flop.” 


Defeatism 


Ascribed to 
was 


“It is a physically impossible scheme,” thinks 
the New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “the 
pursuit of which is more likely to widen the 
geography of the war than to limit it,” while the 
New York Times (Dem.) is convinced that “we 
have yet to see whether these republics will 
succeed in making a ‘safety zone’ of waters now 
echoing with guns of battle.” 


“There can be no doubt 
of the loss of German 


Believed to prestige in South Amer- 
ica, whose own naval 


Have Suffered Ry 
traditions have always 


subscribed to the admonition, ‘Don’t give up 
the ship,” declares the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union (Rep.). 

The situation at Montevideo is associated by 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Dem.) with 
“the scuttling of the German luxury liner ‘Co- 
lumbus’ in the North Atlantic to escape capture 
by a British destroyer.” The Cleveland paper 
feels that “it will be difficult to picture Davy 
Jones as a German ally in the accomplishment 
of another Nazi naval ‘triumph’.” 


Nazi Prestige 
ad 4 


“The motive for putting such a dramatic end 
to one of the Reich’s ace sea fighters is a mys- 
tery,” says the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
(Ind.), while the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) 
asserts that “the importance of the ‘Graf Spee’ 
incident is apt to be its effect on morale.” 


“The result was a major victory for England 
and France,” states the Tampa (Fla.) Daily 
Times (Ind.), and the Marshalltown (Ia.) 
Times-Republican (Rep.) appraises it as “a 
heavy blow to Germary.” The Shreveport 
(La.) Journal (Dem.) feels that “it was a sorry 
story that had to be told to the German people.” 


Turning to the fate of 
the liner “Columbus,” 
the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) comments 
that “it is unmistakably 
ominous news.” The Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star (Ind.) observes that “Germany is pro- 
gressively made conscious of her powerlessness 
to wrest from Britannia the mastery of the sea,” 
that paper emphasizing the point that “the 
spirit of defeatism has seized upon Germany.” 


British Control 
Of Sea Viewed 


As Secure 


“It is the opinion of some persons,” records 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind.), “that the 
purpose of blowing up the ship was to prevent 
the discovery by other nations of serious weak- 
nesses or structural errors which had caused 
the ‘Graf Spee’ to be disabled by enemy craft 
carrying much lighter guns.” 

“Events of the last few days,” in the judg- 
ment of the Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), 
“indicate that the British commanders on the 
seas have quit taking time out for tea. 

“Over there German planes are bombing and 
machine gunning British trawlers, but on this 
side of the Atlantic at least the Royal Navy is 
still mistress of the waves.” 

“With the suicide of the ‘Graf Spee’s’ com- 
mander,” states the Washington (D.C.). Post 
(Ind.), “this epic of naval warfare passes into 
the pages of history. There it will be remem- 
bered as long as courage and chivalry are ad- 
mired by mankind.” 











THAT SLIPPERY RUG AGAIN! 


Cartoonist Goldberg for the New York Sun 








BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


Cartoonist Shoemaker for the Chicago Daily News 
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COMING TO AN EASIER ROAD 


Cartoonist Berdanier for United Features Syndicate, Inc. f 
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Whe Woslitaaton Heal 


+ A Letter From the Capital + 


December 23 


(y7enenen and overheard along the Potomac these days: 
Dr. Hans Thomsen, charge d'affaires of the German Embassy, en- 


tering the French neo-cla 
ment, to express, in per: 


sic mass of granite that is the State Depart- 
, the official gratitude of the Nazi goyern- 


ment for rescue of the officers and crew of the scuttled German liner 


“Columbus”... . 


The two new guns, one anti-aircraft, the other anti- 


tank, now menacing the display lobby of the War Department Muni- 
tions Building, in place of the more harmless airplane photographs 


and ship models. 


CIO leader John L. Lewis taking 
time off from collecting antiques and 
going to the theater and calling strikes 
on and off to confer for 20 minutes with 
President Roosevelt, at the latter's re. 
quest, and to say to waiting newsmen: 
“I am a complete dud; contrary to my 
usual technique and in spite of your 
adroit methods, I have nothing to say.” 
(Mr. Lewis followed in the footsteps, 
once again, of AFL leader William 
Green, who talked with Mr. Roosevelt 
a week ago in one of the President's 
many attempts to bring peace to the 
labor ranks.) 


x * * 


The flag at the Panama Embassy on 
New Hampshire Avenue at half staff, 
marking the death of the president of 
the Latin American republic, 
Demostenes Arosemena, who recently 
made such an outstanding defense of 
American democracy at the opening of 
the Pan American Conference on Neu- 
| Two Government clerks, 
in a bus at Dupont Circle, reading in 
their newspaper that in the District of 
Colunibia there are 100 women to 89.8 
men, and that Washington is the noisi- 
est city in the country, and wondering 
whether there was any connection. 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
and Polish Ambasador Jerzy Potocki, 
among hundreds of others, applauding 
the character sketches of Ruth Draper 
at a performance in the National Theatre 
for the benefit of the Commission for 
Polish Relief Members of the 
Cabinet ducking out of the White House 
after an unusually long (two-hour) ses- 
sion with the President. 


x * * 


Philip G. Phillips, Cincinnati regional 
director for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and Edmund M. Toland, 
general counsel for the Smith Labor 
Board investigating committee, leaving 


a session of the current hearings with | 





Dr. Juan \ 


| “Merry Christmas” 
lungs. 


their arms on each other’s shoulders, 
just after Mr. 


Phillips’ conduct at the hearing. 
* > * 
Mrs. Roosevelt denying that she had 


told an interviewer for Harper's maga- 
zine last July that the United States 
would be so aroused by war tactics 
of Fascist that “we would 
not want to stay out” (the First 
Lady quoted to that effect in 
an article entitled “The Future of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt”) ..... The large meter 
in the exhibit room of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation clicking and mov- 


nations 


was 


ing up a figure every few seconds as it 


records criminal Anger-print identifica- 
tion cards received during the day in 
the office of J. Edgar Hoover. The fig- 


ure on the meter is now in the millions. 


Harold Stanley, former partner of J. | 


P. Morgan & Co., at present president 
of Morgan, Stanley & Co., 
fully getting copies of his memorandum 


very success- 


against competitive bidding into the 
hands of TNEC members during the 
current investment banking investiga- 


tion, in spite of loud protests from Leon 

Henderson, the Securities & Exchange 

Commission member of the Committee. 
x * * 

Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambasador, 
asking President Roosevelt his views on 
the general world situation, because, 
according to the Ambassador, “Mr. 
Roosevelt is the best informed man on 
world affairs.” 

x * * 


Children of Washington diplomats, 
from 32 nations, broadcasting Christmas 
greetings to the world, the German and 
Soviet Embassies not being represented. 
The former declined on the ground that 
the children would be out of town; the 
Russians did not reply to the invitation, 

x * * 

President Roosevelt, as newspaper- 
men file out of his oval office, shouting 
at the top of his 





, UNETING “LIBERALS” | 
” FOR ELECTION DRIVE 


Newwsqrratea * 


NCE every four years the step- 

children of the American politi- 
cal family, third parties, emerge 
from the normal shadows of ob- 
scurity. In company with their 
more ‘fortunate sisters, they put on 
their white dresses and glass slip- 
pers to trip merrily off to the ball. 
But when the ball is over, they usu- 
ally return sadly to the dusty hearth 
and dream sweet dreams of debu- 
tante romance. Some day, they 
hope, their Fairy Godmother will 
wave her wand to effect a more per- 
manent transformation. 


Last week again third-party hints 
began to float through the Washing- 
ton air. Secretary Ickes, though 
denying intentions to form a party 
himself, disclosed that he was 
sounding out sentiment for a con- 
ference of liberals to make plans for 
the 1940 elections. Admitting con- 
versations with independent Sena- 
tors 
Ickes hinted that the move was cal- 
culated to head off the possibility 
that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans might choose conservatives as 
their Presidential candidates. 


Almost at the same instant, New 
York’s Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia 
after emerging from a White House 
chat with Franklin Roosevelt, re- 
vealed that he and the President 
had been talking on the same theme. 


Ickes and LaGuardia: 
No Novices at Bolting 


Neither Secretary Ickes nor Mayor 
LaGuardia is a novice in the art of 
organizing competition for the regu- 
lar two-party machinery. Mr. Ickes’ 
experience goes all the way back to 
the Bull Moose days of 1912. For 
years he strove to crash Chicago’s 
tightly knit Republican and Demo- 
cratic organizations with a reform 
party of his own. Mr. LaGuardia 
rode into office in New York at the 
head of a Fusion ticket and has been 
active in promoting the Empire 
State’s lively American Labor Party. 
Both have abandoned traditional 
party ties in the course of their polit- 
ical careers. 


How much these trial balloons 
portend a revival of third-party 
dreams cannot be determined at 


the moment. Obviously, they are 


Norris and La Follette, Mr. | 


t and effort. 


major party leaders in. next year’s 
nominating conventions. New Deal- 
ers are known to have toyed with 
the idea of striking out with a party 
of their own if Democrats reject 
their philosophy in selecting their 
1940 standard bearer. There have 
been rumors that Mr. Roosevelt 
might “take a walk” if the Party 
does not respect his wishes in next 
summer’s convention. 





Growing effort to force 
major parties away from 
conservatism .. . case for 
liberalism. 











Some Republicans, too, have ex- 
pressed a determination to forestall 
and return to the Old Guard meth- 
ods of pre-Rooseveltian days. The 
danger is not great that a Harding- 
Style candidate will emerge from 
the GOP conclave next summer, but 
in such an event there might be a 
serious breach among the Young 
Republicans who have come to the 
fore since the ’32 and ’36 debacles. 


Obstacles to Victory 
For Any Third Party 

Obstacles to third-party success 
in a national election are almost in- 
surmountable. The mere size of this 
continent nation demands a vast and 
elaborate local machinery that re- 
quires tremendous outlays in money 
Local tradition, political 
inheritance and the prestige of 
years behind party labels weign 
heavily in the minds of American 
voters. 
handed American 
verdict of failure. 

Washington believes 
talk will be used more as a threat 
against conservative tendencies in 
either .party than as an actual fore- 
runner of a real bolt. It is viewed as 
likely that both major candidates 
will have just enough ‘liberal appeal 
to preclude the possibility of an open 
break meeting with any practical 
chances of success. If the President 
should want a third term and his 


third parties a 


party refuses it, he might take a 
chance on going it alone. A three- 
cornered race under such circum- 


| stances would be very exciting but 


for the 
other- 


vould probably spell defeat 
Democrats, pro-Roosevelt or 


aimed at influencing the activities of | wise. 





Toland had criticized Mr. | 


WHAT LABOR BOARD MUST ANSWER: 


ARE ITS DECISIONS FAIR, 


Wecesairaten * 


Se a investigation into 

the inner workings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 
seeking an answer to this question, 
among others: 

Has the Labor Board denied em- 
ployers a fair trial as guaranteed by 
the Constitution (1) by failure to 
separate judicial and administra- 
tive functions, and (2) by prejudg- | 
ment of cases? 

Answer to this question, when it is 
made, will affect not only the Labor 








A problem for Congress: 
is NLRB 
square with the Constitu- 
tion? ... Employers’ rights. 


procedure all 





PHILIP G. PHILLIPS 
IN A MEMORANDUM—A PREJUDGMENT 


IMPARTIAL? 





Harris & Ewing 
NATHAN WITT 














Board, but also procedure of other 
quasi-judicial administrative agen- 
cies such as the Federa! Trade Com- 
mission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

To find the answer the Committee 
examined last week the Board's pri- 
vate records on two cases, involving 
the Inland Steel Company and Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company. 

On the latter, Committee Counsei 
Edmund M. Toland introduced in the 
record evidence to show that while 
Philip G. Phillips, Board’s regional 
director at Cincinnati, was acting as 
Board attorney and prosecutor at 
the Cincinnati hearing, he also was 
relaying instructions from Washing- 
ton to the trial examiner or judge. 
Mr.. Phillips contended that it was 
the trial examiner's first assignment 
and that he had only called the new 
man’s attention to Board precedents. 


ing against 


Charles Fahy, 


writing. 
land case, Mr. 


was done, 


Board dropped the case against the + 
Cincinnati machine company as a 
result of Mr. Phillips’ actions. 
Prejudgment was the Issue consid- 
ered in the Inland Steel case. Coun- 
sel for the Committee disclosed that 
Board Secretary Nathan Witt had 
flown to Pittsburgh 
CIO leaders a plan of action in con- 
nection with the strike then pend- 


Story of the meeting was detailed 
in a memorandum from Mr. 
General Counse! for 
the Board. This memorandum stated 
that the union was interested chiefly 
in a quick decision whether or 
an agreement, once reached between 
employer and union, must be put in 
Summing up testimony on the In- 
Toland observed: 
“Selection of a test case, 
in effect may be consid- 


In rebuttal, Charles Fahy, Board 
Counsel, told the Committee (1) that 
Mr. Witt took no part in the Board's 
deliberations in the 
that Trial Examiner 


case, and (2) 


who had severely criticized a com- 
pany witness, hi.d not rendered a 
to suggest to | Gecision, the Board in Washington 
having taken over the case upon 
completion of hearings 
“Little Steel.” — " 
Administrative Law: 


Witt to Its New Practices 
Further, he explained that, in ad- 
ministrative law, the practice has 
grown up of agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
being in the case from the beginning 
“Whether that is right or not,” he 
added, “is a matter for Congress to 
determine. But it is the method of 
administrative law through admin- 
istrative and quasi-judicial agencies, 


not 


if that 


Charles Wood, 





TITLE REG. 0. S. PAT. OFF. 


Warns ellIrg@S 


"HAT you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do as a result. ¢ 
of Federal court and administrative decisions during the | 
’ week: 


YOU CANNOT balance your em-* 


oge 4 kee tiny tg a pi nn YOU CANNOT introduce a new 
4 =e ssl sai . ae ’ | drug on the market unless the Dee 
you cannot work your men 48 hours | yartment of Agriculture determines 
in one week without paying ape the drug is safe for public use. The 
time, and then conform with the law Food and Drug Administration has 


them enly 36 hours the 
The Wage and Hour Di- 
42-hour maximum 
to every week, cannot 


by working 
next 
vision 
week applies 
be averaged. 


taken this precaution to protect 
against future tragedies such as oce 
curred with sulfanilamide a while 
ago. 


week, 


says the 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to nee 
gotiate with a union just because you 
think the union has lost its authore 
to represent a majority of your 


YOU CAN, 
ployes overtime 
or days without 
half, so long as the 


however, work your em- 
in any particular day 

paving time and a 
work-week does ity 


not exceed 42 hours. That is, you. workers. The Labor Board held that 
can work them 10 hours a day for an employer could not protest a 
four days, two hours on the fifth union’s representative authority four 
day and give them the rest of the months after it had won a close bare 


week off. gaining election. 


iron and steel 
ain duty free. 


YOU CAN send most 


products to Great Br YOU CAN be 


sued by your stocke 


Until recently a 10 per cent ad val- holders if you move or dismantle 
orem duty was charged You can plants merely to thwart the organi- 
also send cattle, lard and most meats 28tion of your workers into unions, 
into France without paying duty. This charge, says a New York Court, 
ore , is sufficient grounds for stockholders 
YOU CAN sell goods under ordi- to sue corporation officials for dam- 
nary commercial arrangements tO ages, 
belligerent nations outside Europe. 
vee and cuny provisians of = YOU CANNOT be forced to pay 
Neutrality Act do not appiy, for in your debts to a foreign creditor if a 
stance, to buyers in Canada, NeW Nazi order has confiscated the credie 
Zealand or Australia. American ships  tor’s property. A New York State 
may also carry your shipments tO ¢ourt holds that American courts 
belligerent ports outside Europe. will neither recognize nor assist “the 
YOU CANNOT. as a creditor of a ©OMfiscatory, proszriptive policies of 
subsidiary of a holding company, *¢ German Reich.” Your debt, how- 


ever, will still be owed the original 
creditor and he may collect it if he 
can show that he, and not the Reich, 
will get the proceeds. 


a holding company reorgan- 
ization plan, unless the subsidiary, 
too, is to be reorganized. The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules that 
the Holding Company Act does not 
extend to creditors of subsidiaries, 
even though they feel reorganiza- 
tion will affect their standing. 


protest 


YOU CAN save some accounting 
expense by telling your employes 
the amount of their Social Security 
Tax each time you pay them. She 


YOU CANNOT advertise that you 


The trial examiner subsequently sus- 
tained the Phillips contention on the 
point covered in the instructions. 

Asked if he thought such conduct 
indicated a fair divorcement of pros- 
ecuting functions from the judicial, 
Mr. Phillips told the Committee: 
“No, I don’t think it would.” 


ered to represent an advance deci- 
sion that the employer selected has 
violated or will, upon inducement, 
violate the Act even though the 
charge, complaint and hearing 
thereafter ensue. The Committee 
may find that if that took place 
| there is no possibility of a fair and 


as distinct from the enforcement of 
legal rights through courts alone.” 
“No doubt,” he concluded, “it is be- 
cause the final decision of a quasi- 
judicial agency, such as the Board, 
has_no legal effect like the decision 
of a court or until the court ilseli 


manufacture the goods you sell un- 


less you actually do make them in 
your own plant. The Federal Trade 
Commission, in several recent rul- 
ings, has held that you cannot use 
the word “factory” in your firm 


name, unless you do operate a fac- 


law requires periodical statements to 
employes telling them the amount of 
their wages and the aggregate taxes 
deducted. Statements can be either 
for one, two or three quarters, or 
for the calendar year. An optional 
provision, however, permits you to 
give the same information each pay 








History has time and again | 


third-party | 


The evidence showed also that the | impartial hearing, in this instance.” | reviews the decision.” 








| tory. 


’ day. 











For More Mildness—_Coolness and Flavor 


CAMELS | 


SLOW-BURNING 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Here’s luxury and ¢ thrift 
| together! 


OBACCO’S temperamental! Its 
elements of flavor and aroma 
are delicate...fragile. 

And nothing destroys tobacco fla- 
vor...nothing turns natural fragrance 
into tasteless discomfort like... heat! 

Fast-burning cigarettes can’t yield 
either comfort or delicate taste. They 
taste...well, like anything but a good 
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cigarette. Camel’s slow-burning, cost- 
lier tobaccos give you the luxury of 
milder, cooler, more fragrant and 
flavorous smoking. And that luxury 
not only doesn’t cost you more...it 
costs you less! Simple arithmetic 
shows you how slow burning also 
gives you the equivalent of 5 extra 
smokes per pack! (See panel at right.) 

















A prominent scientific labo- 
ratory recently made impar- 
tial tests on 16 of the largest- 
selling cigarette brands. 
They found that CAMELS 
BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER BRAND TESTED— 
SLOWER THAN THE AVER- 
AGE TIME OF THE 15 OTHER 
OF THE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS! By burning 25% 
slower, on the average, 
Camels give smokers the 
equivalent of 


PER PACK! 


SLOW BURNING 
—protects natural 
qualities that pro- 
duce mildness, 
thrilling taste, fra 
grance,..a cooler 
smoke... 


FAST BURNING 

tes hot flat 
t e in smoke.. 
ruins delicate fia- 
VOT, 2TOMAs « 
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A CORNERSTONE FOR PROSPERITY: SENATOR O'MAHONEY'S PLAN 


Free Private Enterprise 


And Dangers It Encounters 
By SENATOR JOSEPH C, O’MAHONEY 


Democrat, of Wyoming; Chairman of Temporary 
National Economic Committee 


(Full text of address delivered 
before the New York Board of 
Trade in New York City.) 





NCE again I must express my 
0 gratitude for an opportunity to 
talk to the members of this organi- 
gation about the most pressing prood- 
lem of our time—the preservation of 
free enterprise. The turmoil in 
which the whole word is involved 
gives eloquent testimony to the grav- 
ity of the question, and upon the 
answer which is given by the people 
of America depends in very large 
measure the future history of man- 
kind. 

If this seems too broad a statement 
of the issue,,a glance at Europe 
should be sufficient to prove the 
point. The events now being enacted 
there are the result of the failure of 
European civilization to preserve the 


i people. Upon these elementary con- 


cepts of popular government there 
is no disagreement in the United 


| States except upon the part of a very 


economic freedom of the masses and | 


the conflict now in progress is a clash 
between the liberal philosophy of de- 
mocracy on the one hand and the 


radical philosophy of despotic social- | 


ism upon the other. It is a conflict 





‘'Free enterprise’ is 
widely quoted as a slogan 
for recovery, and mainly by 
forces opposed to the theo- 
ries of the New Deal. Now 
an ardent supporter of the 
New Deal, Senator O’Ma- 


honey, chairman of the 
“Monopoly Committee”, 
champions that theory, 


claiming it as the objective 
of all liberal democracy, the 
cornerstone of all political 
democracy. Because of the 
interest these views carry 
for all, The United States 
News presents the address 
in full text. 











| their beginnings 


small minority who have accepted 
European philosophies. What we 
have not clearly understood, how- 
ever, seems to be that the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise begins at 
the very bottom of the economic 
scale. It begins with those men and 
women, wherever they are, who are 
so situated that they are unable by 
their own unaided efforts to support 
themselves and their families. The 
very first task of the defenders of 
capitalism is to make certain that in 
America no person, whatever his 


status, shall be without the oppor- | 


tunity to earn and hold property. 

It is precisely because this oppor- 
tunity is now lacking that we are 
confronted by an economic crisis 
that challenges all the wisdom, toler- 
ance and understanding of which 
we are capable. 


People Without Property: 


Danger to Free Enterprise 

The farm problem and the prob- 
lem of industrial unemployment are 
the symptoms of the diminishing 
economic freedom which is the pri- 


mary cause of the growth of Big | 


These symptoms are 
They are 


Government. 
not of recent occurrence. 


the marks of this generation and | 
were discernible | 


long before any of the men who now 
occupy positions of leadership in 


| business or in government attained 


their present importance. 

Fifty years ago, 70‘, of our popu- 
lation lived in the country and al- 
most 75‘, of all farm operators 
owned their own farms. Today, less 
than 45‘, of our people live in the 


country and only a little more than 


between Man and the State, between | 


the philosophy which holds that gov- 
ernment is the servant of man and 
the philosophy which holds that it 
is his master. 

In this conflict of ideals there can 
be no question on what side the 
hearts and minds of most Americans 
are arrayed. We believe that “gov- 
ernments are instituted among men” 
to secure .-rtain unalienable rights 
to individual men and that all gov- 
ernments derive “their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
This is the rock of principle upon 
which the American Republic was 
founded. 


tarian cencept of government which 
reduces man to a position of com- 
plete servitude under the state. 


Dictatorship an Effect, Not 
Cause, of Europe’s Crisis 


It is the principle which is | 
being assailed today by the totali- | 


Let no one imagine that European | 


dictators are the causes of the crisis 
we behold. They are results, the ac- 
cidental personal manifestation of 


the economic ills which have under- | 


mined free enterprise across the 
ocean. Different one from the other, 
talking different languages and mov- 
ing in slightly different spheres of 
action, they are, each of them, never- 
theless, the result of the failure of 
the European system te preserve free 
economic opportunity for every man. 
If we in America wish to protect and 
defend the American principle of lib- 
eral democracy, and we do, then our 
“preme duty is to protect free en- 
cerprise from every attack that may 
be leveled against it. It is of su- 





preme importance, therefore, that we | 


understand just what we mean by 
free enterprise and that we under- 
, Stand the causes which have been 
undermining it, not alone abroad, 
but here in America as well. 

Free, private enterprise means not 
only that every man shal] have an 


opportunity to work, but also that he | 


shall have the right to own and hold 
the product of his toil. Free, pri- 
vate enterprise is possible only under 
the capitalistic system, under a 
democratic system which recognizes 
the right of every man to develop in 
accordance with his own free will 
the talents with which he was en- 
dowed by an all wise Creator, so long 
as he does not invade the rights and 
liberties of his fellows. 

All this, I think, is clearly under- 


stood by the great majority of our | 





55‘ of our farm operators are also 
farm owners. Farm tenancy has 
been steadily increasing year by 
year during the past half century. 
That means that so far as our agri- 
cultural population is concerned the 
private ownership of real property 
has been decreasing. That is a 
symptom which is bad for capital- 
ism and which the defenders of that 
system must set about curing if they 
are going to preserve it. 

With the growth of the factory 
system and the movement of the 
population from the country to the 
city, the problem of industrial unem- 
ployment began to arise. I shall not 
weary you with statistics, but every 
authority will agree that even in 
those days when we thought we 
were enjoying industrial prosperity, 
we had an unemployment problem. 
The significant thing is not so much 
the actual figures reflecting the total 
number of unemployed at any par- 
ticular time, it is rather that the 
unemployed as a whole are a class 
without property. 


Evil Has Been Growing 
For Last Fifty Years 


This is the supreme danger to the 
System of free enterprise, that dur- 
ing a period of more than fifty years 
the number of people who are with- 
out tangible, physical property or 






—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR O’MAHONEY 





the opportunity to gain it has been 
Steadily increasing. In other words, 
economic freedom has been under- 
mined, and when economic freedom 
is threatened, political liberty itself 
is endangered. This is the funda- 
mental fact which ali believers in the 
philosophy of liberal democracy must 
keep clearly before their minds. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
broad. powers over a great industry, 
one of the greatest in the whole 
country, was enacted in 1921. Fed- 
eral regulation of exchanges began 
as long ago as 1912 when the Grain 
Futures Act was passed. The Food 
and Drugs Act, which in its day was 
denounced as an unwarranted inter- 
fesence by government with busi- 





ness, was passed by Congress in 1926. | tion, which is occasionally charged 


In the next year the Radio Act came 
into existence, and so it has gone 
during the last fifty years, step by 
step, as business has become more 
and more national in its scope, the 
powers of the National Government 
have been expanded to meet the 
newly arising problems. It was a 


perfectly logical and inevitable de- , 


velopment. 


Government Aids Business: 
No Real Conflict Found 


There is no conflict between Busi- 
ness and Government in any real 
sense of the word. Government to- 


| day, as from the very beginning of 








| 
| 
j 


| had been done before. 


with being hostile to business, ap- 
propriated millions and created an 
improved Maritime Commission in 
order to build up a privately oper- 
ated merchant marine. ’ 


Until the exigency of the Euro- 
pean War, by the almost unanimous 
decision the American people re- 
versed its policy, I think it may be 
fairly said that this Administration 
had done more to stimulate private 
enterprise upon the ocean than ever 
The same 
record is to be found in the aviation 


to accuse the Government of having 
a defeatist attitude, overlook the 
fact that under the present Govern- 


| industry and those, who are pleased | 


itable year since aviation began. 
Out in my country, in the public 
lands States, it is commonly charged 
that mineral lands are actually ad- 
ministered in the interests of Big 
Business rather than in the inter- 
ests of the rank and file. The story 
of the tariff even now is the story 
of Government aid to business. Out 
in our country, where agriculture is 
the primary industry, we do not like 
the reciprocal trade program of the 
the present Administration because 
we think that it subordinates the in- 


| terests of agriculture to the interests 


of industry. 


And so I could go on citing case 
after case to illustrate how Govern- 
ment aids business, even while it is 


! serving private enterprise for the 
man at the bottom of the scale. 

I do not want to be understood as 
intimating that Government has not 
made and is not making mistakes. I 
am merely trying to illustrate the 
fact, which is clear from our eco- 
nomic and political history that the 
establishment at Washington has 
grown simply because business has 
grown; that this growth has gone 
on year after year, no matter what 
Administration was in power, and 
that those who make up the Govern- 
ment are not hostile to business, but 
are anxious to do everything in their 
power to foster and encourage it. 


It is my conviction that Business 


and Government can cooperate to | 


co-operate and that the European 
spectacle is an ever present warning 
to us to get about the task without 
recrimination and without delay. 


It is easy to say and, of course, it 
is quite true, that public spending is 
no cure for our economic ills. De- 
ficit financing is merely a Stopgap 
which cannot safely be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. Nor can we 
rely upon emergency profits from 
war trade. There may be a stimu- 
lus to business growing out of the 
war, but when all is said and done, 
profits are made only out of produc- 
tion and when one-half of the world 
is bending all of. its efforts and all 
of its energies to the destruction of 
wealth, it cannot hope to pay the 


| ment policy private enterprise in 


this Republic, has been aiding busi- 
aviation has achieved its most prof- 


ness. Even the present Administra- | 


trying by various expedients to solve 
this fundamental problem of pre- 


solve this problem. Indeed, I assert | other part of the world for supplying 
that Business and Government must | (Continued on Page 9) 
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* The title of the leading article in The New York 

Sun’s 1940 “Voice of Business” issue to be pub- 

lished on Saturday, January 6, tells the main 

theme of this great edition. Over 20 foremost 

+ economists have accepted The Sun’s invitation to 

contribute their views on this vital topic. These 

men are ranking professors at universities in dif- 

* ferent parts of the country and since they rep- 

resent all schools of thought on the subject of 

Recovery, The Sun’s round-up of opinions will 

present frank, impartial expressions of what must 

be done to reinstitute American progress and 

prosperity. 

The following economists will have their say in 

this comprehensive Recovery clinic .. . 

* E. E. AGGER, Professor of Economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Cc, C. ARBUTHNOT, Chairman, Dept. of Business and 
Economics, at Western Reserve University. 

* K. M. ARNDT, Associate Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

E. C. BANCROFT, Professor of Economics, Colgate 
University. 

J. W. BELL, Professor of Money and Banking, North- 
western University. 

E. L. BOGART, Professor-Emeritus of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


* R. P. BROOKS, Professor of Economics, University of 
Georgia. 





** “WHAT MUST BE DONE TO 
*| START A SOUND RECOVERY?” 


NEIL CAROTHERS, Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Lehigh University. 

G. W. DOWRIE, Professor of Finance, Stanford. 

J. ANDERSON FITZGERALD, Dean of the School 
‘of Business Administration, University of Texas. 

R. L. GARIS, Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt. 

C. E. GRIFFIN, Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan. 

F, CYRIL JAMES, Director of the School of Commerce, 
McGill University—formerly Professor of Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

J. T. MADDEN, Dean, School of Commerce, ‘Accounts 
and Finance, New York University. 


W. W. McLAREN, Brough Professor of Economics, 
Williams College. 


W. R. MEYERS, Professor of Economics, University of 


Minnesota. 

F. C. MILLS, Professor of Economics, Columbia. 

H. J. O'NEILL, Head of the Department of Economics, 
St. Louis University. 

MELCHIOR PALY, formerly Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago. 

E. M. PATTERSON, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

H. L. REED, Professor of Economics, Cornell University. 

S. H. SLICHTER, Professor of Business Economics, 
Graduate School, Harvard University. 


L. L. WATKINS, Professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan. 
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* “IS AMERICA FINISHED?” In another reveal- * TABLES, CHARTS, GRAPHS. he New York 


ing article of The New York Sun’s 1940 "Voice of Busi- 
ness”’ issue, Professor S. H. Slichter of Harvard University 
analyzes a nation stymied by depression and talks facts 
and figures on the future of business and industrial prog- 
ress here. 


Other accepted authorities on business and economic sub- 
jects have prepared significant articles on timely questions. 
A partial list of titles includes ... 


“TAXATION,” by Roswell Magill of Columbia. 


“THE SPENDING POLICY,” by Harley L. Lutz of Prince- 
ton University. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL GOODS,” by Fred 
R. Fairchild of Yale University. 


“PRICES,” by Melvin T. Copeland of Harvard. 


Other articles will cover such topics as... 


Railroads Rubber Steel Exchange 
Chemicals Foreign Food Bonds 

Oil Trade Copper Retail 
Banking Cotton Automobiles Trade 
Building Textiles Anthracite Savings 
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1940 “VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE 
WILL BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 6 


Sun 


NEW YORK 











280 BROADWAY e 


Sun’s 1940 “Voice of Business” issue will contain 50 or 
more illustrations to help present material in clear and 
simple form. There will be a number of illustrated tables 
showing the decline in production, decline in national in- 
come and the tax load on 163 leading companies. 


Every American with an interest in this country’s welfare 
will find it worthwhile to read The New York Sun’s 1940 
“Voice of Business” issue published on January 6. Te 
make sure you get a copy, fill out and mail the coupon 
below promptly, enclosing 10c for each paper to be mailed 
by The Sun. 


USE THIS COUPON TO MAKE SURE YOU 
GET YOUR COPY OF THE NEW YORK SUN’S 
“VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE PROMPTLY! 











THE NEW YORK SUN, DEPT. V. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For the 10 cents enclosed, to cover cost of postage, wrapping and hand- 


ling, please send a copy of The New York Sun of Saturday, January 6, 
containing “THE VOICE OF BUSINESS” section, to this address: 


PEON, SAN Sods Sec en eves 


STREET & NO.. 


OOOO OOOO 0000000000000 000 00028006 05555808008 
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(Note: this offer not good for addresses in Greater New York City, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Bayonne or Newark.) 
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| he War Weal: 


HERE is really only one war in¢ 


Europe, not two. This is the be- 


lief which now shapes American 
moves in Europe’s diplomatic laby- 
rinth. 


The opinion is that the war of 





| Are Finns, Tommies and 
| Poilus fighting the same 
war? ... tramping feet in 


Near East... 








France and Great Britain against 
Germany is one with the war of Fin- 
land against Russia. One war—two 
fronts, and possibly a third front 
to come. 


Backing for this opinion is the 
fact that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain of Britain, inspecting 
troops in France last week, spent 
three hours of his time with Premier 
Daladier of France discussing, signi- 
ficantly, how France and Great 
Britain can supply aid to Finland. 

This is not the only clue to the 
real character of the war in Europe 
which the State Department’s wise- 
faced political adviser, Stanley K. 
™MIornbeck, is examining with his 


staff. 
Additional information is that 
Russia, and Germany, though their 


basic interests are different, may be 
drifting into a close working ar- 
rangement. Also the volume of air- 
planes and other equipment already 
reaching Finland from Britain and 
France is interpreted to mean that 
their interest in Finland is much 
more than philanthropic. 


The two active fronts of this 
strange war are now (1) the ocean 
front, where the British fleet and 
air force are fighting it out with the 


By Senator O'Mahoney 
[Continued From Page 8.] 


food to be consumed and materials 
to be blown away. 

Our duty lies here at home. If we 
want good business we must first of 
all provide the masses of the people 
with the ability to purchase the 
things that they need and desire. 
Economically, it seems to me, we are 
in exactly the same position that 
founders of this Government were in 
during the period of chaos between 
the victory at Yorktown and the 
ratification of the Constitution. 
Business and Government both were 
then completely disorganized, but 
the leaders of that time had the wit 
and the will to confer and to draft 
a political constitution which estab- 
lished order and unity. 


A Planned Economy 
Is Not the Solution 


Our task is to restore economic 
freedom, to make it stable, to make 
it certain and it is one which can- 
not be performed in any temptest of 
emotion. Let no one imagine that 
he can preserve the system of free 
enterprise by merely mobilizing dis- 


content. That is what was done in 
Europe. That is the manner in 
which the totalitarian state was 
created. In Russia the discontent 


of the dispossessed was mobilized 
under the proletarian dictatorship. 
In Italy and in Germany the discon- 
tent and fears of the propertied 
class, who were not paying any at- 
tention to the problems of those at 
the bottom of the economic scale 
were likewise mobilized. In each in- 
Stance there was one faction which 
seized control and by force and 
despotism fastened its power upon 
the masses. 

It is not by searching for a scape- 
goat, either economic or political, 
that we in America are going to 
show the world how the system of 
private enterprise may be preserved. 
We have to settle this matter in the 
American way and that is by way of 
conference, of tolerant, wise search 
for the facts and of faith and con- 
fidence in the ability and the will of 
the people of America to maintain a 
f£overnment which shall preserve 
and maintain the rights of all. 

Some there are, I know, who 
imagine that a planned economy is 
necessary. I do not believe that is 
the way out, whether the planning 


done by concentrated private 
power or concentrated political 
power. 


Some there are who believe that 
Oaking the rich,” as it is called, 
redistribute property and re- 
ore opportunity. I do not believe 
in that course either. All the wealth 
that has ever been made or accu- 
mulated is, in my opinion, not a 
drop in the bucket when compared 
to the wealth that can be made and 
accumulated in a really free econ- 
omy. 

Some there are who believe that 
Telieving business from what they 
Are pleased to call “Government in- 
terference” will restore the balance 
This again is a mistaken 


| squadron; (2) 


notion | 
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A Third Front to Come 





German air force and mine-laying 
the Finnish snow- 
fields where Russians numbered as 
high as 1,500,000 are 
progress against about 400,000 Finns. 

A third front has not yet seen 
action, in fact has not yet seen an 
incident. This is the Near Eastern 
front where Turkey, or a _ sister 
Balkan state, may some day have to 
face another section of the Russian 
army. In preparation for any 


eventuality, Britain and France have 


collected some 300,000 troops in Syria 
and Palestine, drawing native fight- 
ers from as far away as Karachi, 
India. If Russia shouid make a move 
toward Turkey, perhaps to seize the 
provinces of Turkish Armenia, or to- 
ward the Balkans to seize Rumania’s 
Bessarabia, there will be French 
troops ready Their organization 


and training has been left to French 


obvious fact that the expansion of 
Government powers has been the 
inevitable result of the concentra- 
tion of economic power. Write this 
down as a proposition which cannot 
be denied: Political centralism, 
wherever it appears, is the product 
of economic centralism. Big Gov- 
ernment is the outgrowth of Big 
Business. It is not the product of 
any personal! leadership, or any 
political school or cult, any political 
party or even, let me add, of any 
President. 

The growth of Government in 
America has kept steady pace with 


the expansion of business. In just 
that degree to which steam and 
electricity have concentrated the 


population in the big cities and ex- 
tended the radius throughout which 
men may exert their economic gen- 


| ius by reason of the improvement of 
| the means of 


transportation and 
communication, to that same degree 
government has grown. 

It was ‘in 1887, when the railroads 
first became too great in their ex- 
tent for successful regulation in the 
public interest by the States, that 
Congress established the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That was 
fifty-two years ago and the legisla- 
tive history of Congress from that 
day down to this has been the 
history of expanding government 
powers ordained by the people and 
by both Democratic and Republican 
administrations in the efforts so to 
regulate concentrating business that 
economic opportunity would be pre- 
served for the masses. 


Inevitable Growth 
of Business Regulation 


It was a Republican Congress and 
a Republican President who enacted 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act. It was a Republican ad- 
ministration which gave us_ the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. That was 
in 1890, and that law, passed in the 
Senate without a single dissenting 
vote, was an attempt to prevent the 
concentration of economic power to 
the detriment of free opportunity. 
That law was expanded and en- 
larged by a Democratic administra- 
tion in 1914 when the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act were passed. No one proposes 
to undo these laws because it is rec- 
ognized that they were created for 
the express purpose of preserving 
and maintaining the fundamentals 
upon which both the American Re- 
public and the capitalistic system 
are founded 

When I hear people talking about 
regimentation of business by gov- 
ernment, I remember, for example, 
as a boy reading of the embalmed 
beef scandal during the Spanish- 
American War and a few years later 
of the passage of a Federal meat in- 
spection act to prevent such exploi- 
tation of the people and of the Gov- 
ernment in the future. 

Have we the wit and the will to 
draft an economic constitution? We 
need it We .eed, first of all, to 


define the powers and the responsi- 


+ 





making slow | 


ALLIES VS. SOVIETS: 
HELP FOR FINLAND 


General Maxime Weygand, who is 
one of the toughest of France’s 
tough soldiers. 


Last week, while French and Eng- 
lish residents, of the Balkans and 
Near East quietly joined the colors 
at the eastern end of the Mediter- 


| ranean, there was war of the most 


violent kind ir Finland and on the 


North Sea. 


Steam Roller Offensive 


on Little Finland 


Russia had speeded up its offen- 
Sive against Finland. When first 
walking into Finland and bombing 
Helsinki, Russia had apparently re- 
lied mainly on soldiers from the 
Leningrad military district and 
equipment available in that area. 


That did not break Finland's resis- | 
younger | 


tance. Last week fresh, 
troops appeared in the Russian 
ranks, leading observers to conclude 


| that Russians had reenforced their 
| army with new recruits. Fresh sup- 
| plies of tanks and giant 30-ton “land 
| battleships” were pushed into the of- 


fensive southward from Petsamo 
and across Finland’s “wasp waist” 
at Salla. Some of this equipment 
the Finns captured, some of it they 
blew to bits with land mines, No- 
where were the Russians reported 
as making very rapid progress. 
Blinding snow storms and continued 
resourcefulness of the defenders 
were proving to be formidable obsta- 
cles. 


On the North Sea, Germany re- 
vealed a new tactic: bombing and 
machine-gunning of small British 
steamers and trawlers. 

Flights of German planes swooped 
on lone British and neutral boats, 
Strafing decks and dropping bombs. 


Losses reported were high, running } 


as high as German claims that 25 


+ which takes no note of the perfectly ® tions, those artificial agencies which ¢ tion of 


carry on national commerce. We 
need to protect Little Business from 
the constant encroachment of Big 
Business, an encroachment which is 
not necessarily motivated by wrong- 


ful intent, but an encroachment 
which nevertheless does close the 
door of opportunity to the little 


man. 

Why is it that State legislatures 
throughout the Union for the past 
twenty years have been building up 
trade barriers against one another? 
Simply because the growth of na- 


tional business has overspread the 
local scene and the little business 
man feels that he is being over- 


whelmed. It is not Government 
that encroaches upon his domain, it 
is business, Big Business. 


How “Regulation” Differs 
From “Control” in Business 


It is not necessary to destroy Big 
Business in order to protect Little 
Business, nor is it necessary to 
clothe Government with the author- 
ity to direct business. Discretionary 
control of business, whether big or 
little, when it resides in a political 
agency is contrary to the funda- 
mental principle upon which this 


| Republic is founded. But if we are 


going to prevent the growth of that 
idea, then it is clear that we must 
find a national rule for national 
business which will permit big busi- 
ness and little business to exist side 
by side without further expansion of 
Government control. 

It must be remembered that there 
is a difference between “control” and 
“regulation.” The latter is the 
necessary “rule of the game” which 
must be laid down by Government or 
else there is no order by which our 
economic life may be guided. When 
organized business which spreads 
beyond the local scene and covers 
states and even nations is not sub- 
ject to regulation in this sense, the 
opportunity is afforded for the 
growth of those abuses, which, 
through financial manipulation and 
unfair practices, lay the groundwork 
for arbitrary private control, a spe- 
cies of economic regimentation 
which is equally as bad as regimen- 
tation by public authority. Indeed, 
the one leads inevitably to the other 
as the history of the present regime 
in Germany so eloquently proves. 

We hear a lot of loose talk these 
days about the lost frontiers, upon 
the part of both those who believe 
that Government must supplant 
private enterprise and those who 
would abolish Government regula- 
tion of commerce. 

It is true that the triumphs of 
inventive genius have not come to 
an end. It is true that greater and 
greater opportunities will be af- 
forded mankind to live in peace and 
plenty as science and invention de- 
velop. It is true that new oppor- 
tunities for profit will be uncovered 
as these new frontiers are discov- 
ered. ° 

But let us not forget that the geo- 
graphical frontier of the past, which 
has disappeared, was the outlet to 
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Ships a day were attacked by this 
method. 

The cost to Germany, however, 
was great for in many instances it 
took seven or eight bombs to make 
a single hit. 

Britain's answer to this tactic was 
the greatest air attack on German 
bases that the war has yet seen. The 
vigor of this attack lead some ob- 
servers to leap to the conclusion 
that Britain has begun the long- 
expected struggle for air supremacy 
over Germany. 

Taking the offensive at sea, the 
British announced sinking of a Ger- 
man cruiser by the submarine 
Ursala, crippling of two others and 
destruction of a U-boat. 

Meanwhile a great air battle was 
fought over the German base at 
Sylt and Helgoland tight. Both 
sides claimed victory, but the Ger- 
man assertion of 34 enemy planes 
shot down took honors for the high- 
est claim. 


“Economic Freedom’ as Cure for the Ills of Business 


economic power at home 
seemed to close the door of oppor- 
tunity to them. When they could 
no longer successfully compete with 
uneconomic accumulations at home, 
when they were unable to acquire 
private property because of oppres- 
sion and exploitation, it was possible 
for them to push on into the un- 
known to become the pioneers of 
new lands and to build new homes. 

Now they must acquire private 
property in some other manner, and 
the problem of discovering that 
manner so as to preserve private en- 
terprise and private ownership of 
property is the question that is pre- 
sented to us. 

Business men and farmers, em- 
ployers and employees, professional 
workers and those who work with 
their hands, and consumers, all have 
a Stake in the preservation of free 
enterprise. My own belief has long 
been that the solution is so simple 


that we have been unable to see it. 
We have persisted in treating the 
artificial business corporation as 


though it were a natural person and 
although the Constitution of the 
United States gave the Federal Con- 
gress the explicit power to regulate 
all foreign and interstate commerce, 
we have persisted in refusing to let 
the National Government prescribe 
by law the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the corporations which carry 
on that commerce. 


Business Needs Economic 
Freedom From Monopoly 


This refusal has proceeded out of 
a fear that it would mean more 
Government control of the activities 
of men. The fear was unfounded, 
but because we have failed to take a 
perfectly obvious means of making 
business free, we have found our- 
selves watching the steady growth 
of bureaucratic power. But whether 
I am right or wrong in this belief 
that national charters for national 
commerce will liberate business from 
too much Government and preserve 
opportunity for the masses of men, 
whether engaged in agriculture or 
in industry, of this I am certain, 
that the people of America have the 
courage and faith to maintain the 
principles of economic and political 
freedom to which all our greatest 
leaders have always been dedicated. 

Gusiness needs the liberation of 
the natural person from the regi- 
mentation of monopoly as well as 
his protection from regimentation 
by Government. There is no possi- 
bility for the continued expansion of 
business unless the power of the 
masses of men to purchase the prod- 
ucts and services of business is 
steadily increased. A reasonable pro- 
gram for the preservation of private 
enterprise therefore calls ior the 
exertion of our best talent to en- 
courage farm ownership and agri- 
cultural profit upon. the one hand 
and the stability of industrial em- 
ployment upon the other. 

Furnishing jobs for men is not 
the business of Government; it is 
the .responsibility of Business. The 
first concern of every man who calls 





| Montevideo’s capital. 
| last chapter—self-destruction of 


POST MORTEM ON THE 'GRAF SPEE’: 


7 THE POCKET BATTLESHIP A DUD? 


+ Germany buflt no more vessels of the 


Wensqrata + 


| fFNABLECLOTHS in Montevideo are | 


penciled to death this week 
The greatest naval engagement 
since the Battle of Jutland has taken 
place almost in the front yard of 
Its dramatic 


Germany’s pocket battleship “Ad- 
miral Graf Spee’—left Montevideo 
under a cloud of black oil smoke for 





What does “Spee’s” de- 
feat mean to U. S. Navy? 
Wardroom admirals look at 
Montevideo. 











many hours. When the smoke cleared | 


and when the first shock of excite- 


ment passed, amateur and official 


naval strategists sat down with 
sharpened pencils to figure out its 
significance. 

In Washington’s §fast-thinking 
Navy circles, even in President 
Roosevelt's private Hyde Park study, 
naval brains were being applied to 
the lessons of the battle of Punta 
del Este. 

Out of the wash came these pre- 
liminary, unofficial conclusions: 

1. A pocket battleship is no sub- 
stitute for the real thing, a full- 
fledged capital ship. 

2. Superior firing power—the abil- 
ity to “dish it out’—means little if 
defensive armament—the ability to 
“take it’—is missing. 

3. A vessel that cannot “take it”— 
the ship that is lightly plated—had 
better have the speed to get away 
quickly from punishing fire. 

4. Diesel engines such as powered 
the “Graf Spee,” with their inevi- 


table “shimmy,” are no aic to ac- 
curate gunfire. 
Official information on the battle 


went sizzling from Captain William 
D. Brereton, Jr., naval attache in 
Montevideo, to Navy headquarters in 
Washington, from there was rushed 
te desks of President Roosevelt, 
Chief of Operations Admiral Stark, 
to other guarded desktops. 

Unofficial tablecloths were penciled 
with some, not all, of this informa- 
tion. Stacked together it looked like 
this: 

The “Graf Spee,” with only two 
turrets in her major 11-inch batteries, 
was faced by the “Ajax,” “Achilles” 
and “Exeter” with eleven turrets in 
all—eight of 6-inch guns and three 
of 8-inch guns on the “Exeter”. 

Though the British cruisers threw 
smaller shells, their number of major 
turrets outnumber the “Graf Spee’s” 
eleven to two and, in addition, their 
lighter guns fired faster than the 
“Spee’s” six ll-inchers. The best 
competition in firing speed that the 
“Spee” could offer were eight 5.9- 
inch guns, not equal to the British 
total of sixteen 6-inchers and six 8- 
inchers 


Rapidity of Fire 
Proved Its Value 


Speed in firing meant that the 
British could deliver from 12,608 to 
17,334 pounds of main-battery meta) 
per minute from the three cruisers 
combined, while the “Graf Spee” an- 
swered with 14,000 to 16,000 pounds 
per minute. 

Since the “Spee’s” two turrets al- 
lowed it to fire at only two targets at 
the same time, a third British cruiser 
—probably the “Ajax”—was free for 
many valuable minutes to dart from 
behind a smoke screen and fire away 


of private enterprise is to make cer- 
tain that private enterprise provides 
employment for all who are willing 
and able to work. Unfortunately we 
too often think of labor as a com- 
modity which may be used or set 
aside just as so much raw material 
may be used or set aside. This is a 
fundamental error because business 
as well as Government is created to 
serve men, and when it fails, first of 
all, to protect men, it fails to con- 
serve its own best interest. 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that the success of business is meas- 
ured by the distribution of goods 
and services among men, and that 
this distribution is encouraged in a 
free economy. 

Whatever tends to deprive men of 
their economic freedom is bad for 
business and if there is any group in 
America which should be determined 
toco-operate with Government in the 
elimination of all practices that re- 
Strain economic opportunity, it is 
such a group as that represented 
here today, the business executives 
of America. 

Your interests and the interests of 
the common man are identical. You 
help yourselves most when you help 
him most. 

The world is waiting 
and economic justice. 


for social 


America 
without 


to make certain that in 
there shall be no people 


bilities of tr-se national corpora- j Our ancestors when the concentra- } himself a defender of the institution | property. 














We shall be- | 
gin to achieve it when we cooperate | 
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exposed sides and airplane catapult 
mechanism. 

The pocket battleship was designed 
and built behind closed shipyard 
gates by Germany because, under 
the Versailles Treaty, Germany was 
not permitted to build heavier wal 
vessels. 

It was the best the Germans could 
do under treaty limitations. The 
pocket battleship is not replacing the 
battleship even in Germany, how- 
ever, naval experts believe. This is 
shown, they say, by the fact that 


| British 6-inch shells. 





| engines for the “Spee.” 


+ 


“pocket” type after 1936 when the 
Versailles naval restrictions lost 
meaning. Also Germany is busy even 
now rushing construction on four 


| regular battleships totaling 150,000 


tons. 

Armor of the “Spee” and other 
pocket battleships is only four inches 
thick and thus was penetrated by the 
If the Ger- 
mans had been allowed to build a 
heavier ship they might well have 
packed their vulnerable fire control 
tower in the 12-inch or 14-inch steel 
armor used on British and American 
battleships. 


Much Was Sacrificed 
In Building the Type 


Size limitations also influenced 
the Germans to choose Diesel en- 
gines rather than oil-burning steam 
Though the 
Diesels are known for severe vibra- 
tion, they are very economical. They 
use less space and burn less fuel than 
the steam units used on regular 
battleships. 

In order to get greater firing power 
packed into the “Spee,” its designers 
had to sacrifice something. They 
cut speed down to 26 knots, which 
gave an advantage to the 32!> knots 
of the “Achilles” and “Ajax,” to the 
32 knots of “Exeter.” Defensive 
armament also was sacrificed, leav- 
ing the “Spee’s” vital parts liable to 
punishment froni 6-inch shells. Six- 
inchers would not even penetrate the 
sides of an ordinary battleship. 





UNFINISHED WORK 


+ 


ESPITE pressure of politics 
make the coming session of 
Congress brief, there is much work 
to be done, and legislative leaders 
realize some of ‘t cannot be hurried 
if it is to be well done. 


One week from Wednesday, the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress will be called to order. It 
will take up legislation at the point 
the first session left off, for the 
special session, the second meeting 
of this Congress, considered only a 
single subject, neutrality. 


One of the question marks which 
always arise in considering the 
length of a session of Congress is the 
expedition possible and probable for 
appropriation bills. Without care- 
ful consideration in committee, and 
then on the floor of each branch, 
there is no opportunity for holding 
the supply bills in balance. 


Without considering deficiency and 
supplemental appropriation bills, of 
which there always are not less than 
two and of which there were five 
in the first session of 1939, there are 
11 regular appropriation bills which 
must be enacted each year. The 
first of these regular supply bills last 
spring received final legislative ac- 
tion March 13 and the last regular 
appropriation measure was sent to 
the President June 28, orly two days 
before the close of the fiscal year. 

The first of the regular appro- 
priation bills will be presented to 
the House in 1940, somewhat earliei 
than the first one was in 1939, which 
was on Feb. 6, for House committee 
hearings are advanced beyond the 
stage of a year ago. 

Time will be saved in the approach- 
ing session because tnis is the same 
Congress which adjourned last fall 
and hence no time will be taken in 
organization. The same officers and 
the same committees will function. 


There are many subjects already 


awaiting disposition by Congress. 
The House has 124 bills on its cal- 
endars, awaiting floor consideration; 
the Senate has 46. Again, there are 
yarious measures which have passed 
one branch of the Congress and are 
pending before a committee of the 
other House. 

The House 
several highly 


calendar 
bills. 


has on its 
important 


to ¢ Among 


BEFORE CONGRESS ~* 


them are the Senate-ap- 
proved proposal to increase the lend- 
ing power and the subsidy authori- 
zation of the United States Housing 
Authority, of which Nathan Straus 
is administrator, to authorize huge 
loans and expenditures, outside the 
budget, to stimulate recovery, which 
also has been approved by the Sen- 
ate; a series of bills to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) 
Act; one to establish a cooperative 
system for preventing water pollu- 
tion, and another measure already 
approved by the Senate; and a bill to 
enlarge the discount powers of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 


The Senate has on its calendar a 
series of bills affecting aliens, three 
of which have been passed by the 
House; a series of measures dealing 
with Indian affairs; the House-ap- 
proved rivers and harbors authori- 
zation bill; a proposal for Federal 
supervision of coal mine safety and 
healtl. conditions; an amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
afford higher’ tariff protection 
against imports when an export sub- 
sidy is paid on shipments of any 
farm product, which the House has 
passed; an amendment to the Com- 
munications Act to forbid advertis- 
ing alcoholic beverages by radio; a 
bill to prohibit use of industrial spies 
and to eliminate oppressive labor 
practices; and a proposal to enforce 
uniformity in rules and practices of 
administrative agencies. 














LOWER COSTS OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


. . to All-American markets. Locate 
your factory in New Jersey and win a 
permanent share of the new business 
now pouring in from 120,000,000 eager- 
to-buy Latin Americans, Gain, in addi-e 
dition, the market advantage of have 
ing 23,000,000 people with 36% of the 
nation’s wealth within 24 hours delive 
ery of your factory. Economic factors 
in New Jersey which lower costs all 
down the line include 500 miles of 
coastline ... abundant, low-cost, faire 
taxed waterfront and inland property 
--.no state corporate income taxes 
...175 different kinds of skilled, coe 
operative labor . . . low power 
costs, Get all the facts. Write 
for booklet “New Industrial 
Digest of New Jersey” 
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WORLD PRICES 
AT NEW LEVELS 


World-wide surge in cost of raw | 
commodities. . . . causes back of | 





the movement. 








RICES again hold the spotlight. The “sec- 

ondary” rise predicted by the TNEC got go- 

ing in the last two or three weeks and the Com- 
mittee has issued another warning. 

The price disturbance is world-wide, due to 
many causes. A rise of 6 per cent occurred in 
the British wholesale index for November; that 
government was forced to abandon its fixed buy- 
ing price on tin, raise other metal prices 20 to 60 
per cent. Wild trading took place on the Bom- 
bay and Alexandria cotton markets. 

Grains, cotton, tin, rubber, silk and hides ad- 
vanced in this country—a handful of raw ma- 
terials which contributed the bulk of the rise, 
finished goods being practically unaffected. 
Speculative trading the heaviest in years. 


How Shipping Costs 
And Insurance Soared 


Behind these gyrations is a story of war dis- 


orders, governmental regulations, artificial 
searcities, currency ffluctuations, and _ crop 
failures. Goods are being sunk at sea, though 


these losses are not heavy enough to threaten 
general shortages. Shipping is disrupted, caus- 
ing goods to pile up at points of origin while im- 
porters’ reserves dwindle. 

Shipping and marine insurance costs have 
soared. For example, a cost of 70 cents per hun- 
dred is reported for heavy grains from the 
United States to Europe—42 cents a bushel on 
wheat, which is double the usual shipping mar- 
gin. Ultimate tendency of these abnormal 
spreads is to raise prices in importing countries 
while depressing them in export countries. 

Price regulations have played their part. An 
example is the British peg on tin at the Straits 
which was set so low that shipments fell off and 
prices soared in the New York market, forcing 
the British to abandon their policy. 

A cotton crop failure in China, depreciation of 
the Indian rupee—which is tied to the pound,—a 
short wheat crop in the Argentine, drought in 
the American wheat belt, impounding of wheat 
and cotton supplies under crop loans by the 
Federal Government and manipulation of ex- 
port subsidies, all have had their influence. 

Bulk of the fireworks have been supplied by 
wheat and cotton. In both, there are price 
“ceilings” which were approximately at the peak 
levels attained about a week ago. 


Wheat and Cotton: 
Price Ceilings 


In wheat, traders have been gambling on the 
United States being on a “domestic basis” in the 
1940-41 season—that is, having only enough 
wheat for domestic consumption and carry-over. 
In that case, the Chicago price could rise to the 
tariff differential of 42 cents a bushel over Win- 
nipeg. Allowing for the discount on the Cana- 
dian dollar, spread Dec. 19 reached 35 cents. 

This gamble does not appear a particularly 
good one. Even if the crop next summer turns 
out as short as now looks probable, the United 
States will still have some surplus wheat for the 
season. Besides, it is questionable how firm the 
Winnipeg price “floor” may be in view of pres- 
ent and prospective world surpluses. United 
States farmers are already reclaiming and sell- 
ing loan wheat. 

In cotton there are two price ceilings. The 
first is 10 cents a pound on the Southern “spot 
markets”—already reached and passed. At this 
level several million bales of 1938 loan cotton 
can be withdrawn and sold at a profit. Half a 
million bales have already been withdrawn. 
Above 12 cents—recently approached—5 million 
bales of the 1937 crop, owned by the Pool, be- 
comes available. 

Price disturbances wiil continue, but some of 
these recent factors are clearly temporary and 
in process of correction. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


W. J. CAMERON 
The Ford Motor Company, in a radio 
address: 


HERE is no source of national income but the 
people’s private enterprise. That income is 
expanded only by using what is left over when 
other accounts are paid. Heretofore, 65 per cent 
for current living, 5 per cent for government, and 
30 per eent for expansion has spelled a fair de- 
gree of economic progress. But 5 per cent for 
expansion reads like the hospital chari of a sick 
economy. That inversion of the figures drives 
other nations to military conquest. We cannot 
take that course; we must walk the creative way 
enlarge our economic borders by productive en- 
terprise. 





CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a statement review- 
ing the last ten years: 


WO facts about this depression are of speciai 

Significance. One is that it has lasted longer 
than any other period of hard times in our 
national history. The other is that among all 
the important industrial nations of the world 
there is only one other that has made such 
lagg-rd progress toward recovery, and that is 
France. In the progress toward recovery the 
United States takes rank in the 21st place among 
the 22 nations. France is in the 22nd place. 
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The Allies of the Steel Industry... 
Price Upswing ... New Year Promise 
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baa bars of this chart show the percentage of finished steel products 
used by each of the major consuming lines in the twelve years 
from 1926 to 1938. The ramifications of the use of steel show why the 


COPYRIGHT, 
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industry is of sch vital Government concern. The ever-pressing de- 
velopment of the industry and its various products is emphasized by 
the many significant changes since 1926, illustrated in the chart. 
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THE WIDE EMPIRE OF STEEL: 


HOW ITS FORTUNE AFFECTS ALL INDUSTRY 


HE steel industry this fall has furnished * moving silently overhead. 


much of the business news and has absorbed 
much attention of the Federal Government's 
economic policy makers. 

Steel, as everyone is aware, has been far in 
the lead on the industrial advance since last 
summer. More than anything else it has con- 
tributed to pushing industrial output up to 
and above the old 1929 peak. Ingot production 
last month set another all-time record of 5,462,- 
000 tons and this month, while slightly lower, 
promises to set a December record. 

The prospect that steel prices might be ad- 
vanced rather sharply for 1940 first quarter, 
setting the pace for a dreaded “runaway” war- 
time advance in general prices, caused consider- 
able official concern for a time and was instru- 
mental in bringing about the price “surveil- 
lance” of the TNEC. 

The hearings before this Committee, coupled 
with general publicity and the growing evi- 
dence that the initial war boomlet might be 
something of a flash in the pan, led to reaffir- 
mation of most steel prices. As concessions 
have disappeared, however, actual going prices 
have been advanced by something like $5 a ton. 


The place of steel in 
the national economy is 
one of growing impor- 
At a time when 
in general 


Growing Use 
Of Steel In 
Newer Fields ee 
industry 
seems to be “maturing”, steel continues to give 
evidence of growth. Metallurgical advance 
and market research have led to growing use 
of steel as a raw material in numerous fields, 
and progress does not appear to have reached 
its limit. 

Steel has always been an industry to fire the 
imagination, drawing its raw materials from 
hundreds of miles away—indeed, some of them 
from all over the world—to the great mill cen- 
ters like Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland or 
Birmingham. 
a certain lure of grim romance. 


Its physical setting has about it 


The mills—vast, spreading iron-roofed struc- 


tures of smoke and noise and back-breaking 


labor. The great blast furnaces, towering like 
enormous silos, where alternating layers of 
coke, ore and limestone burn and smolder. In- 


fernos of glaring light, where the forces of 
nature—physical, chemical, electrical—are as- 
sembled under instant 
the dull brown piles of ore into gli‘ tening metal 


control, transforming 


sheets or hard gray beams and plates. 

Hiss and sputter of molten iron where the 
“pigs” are off. Big, 
Bessemer converters suspended in air, roaring 
and spurting flame like gigantic hornets’ nests 
soaked in kerosene and set afire. 

Blinding glare of the open hearths, weird 
glow of electric The 


drawn pear-shaped, 


furnaces. great cranes 


-.and hammered into shape. 


White hot ingots 
rolled away to cool. Clangor and bang of the 
rolling mills, where red hot beams are rolled 
The laboratories 
and experimental shops where the stainless 


steel and a dozen strange alloys are developed. 


and tested, 


How the Product The multiplying uses 


of steel are a lifetime 

Is Absorbed by study. Each year the 

° ‘ leading iron trade jour- 
Major Industries ” ; 

‘ nals compile figures 

showing the way in which consumption is 


divided up among the major industrial users— 
each of them in itself a great composite, com- 





Steel production as a barometer 
of gereral business activity... a 
review of the recent levels and a 
forecast. 











prising many varied lines of production. One 
of these compilations supplies the basis of the 
above chart which shows how steel consump- 
tion was distributed in 1926 and 1938—and how 
it changed during that 12-year period. 

The three greatest buyers of steel in 1938 
were the motor industry, building construction 
and jobbing lines. The greatest consumers all 
in 1926—the railroads—have slipped far down 
the list, holding only seventh place in 1938. 
This is due, of course, to the economic de- 
pression in which the railroads have remained 
during the 1930s, to their loss of traffic to other 
carriers, and to their own more economical use 
of equipment and facilities. 

Fields in which the use of steel has notably 
increased include containers, furniture (in 
which the 1926 use was too small to be accorded 
separate reporting), motor vehicles, and build- 
ing. Up until 1935 agriculture, too, had been 
increasing its relative takings of steel in the 
form of implements and equipment. Takings 
of industrial machinery and machine tool 
makers have continued, almost throughout the 
12-year period, to increase in relative im- 
portance—1938 having shown a fairly sharp 
drop owing to the business setback. 

Metal containers have made the most spec- 
tacular gain of all, their steel consumption hav- 
ing risen from 5.24 per cent of the total in 1926 
to 9.92 per cent last year. The actual tonnage 
of steel so used increased, although 1938 was 
a much poorer business year than 1926 and total 
steel output not much over half as great. 

In two of the greatest consuming industries 
—motors and building—the chart does not ade- 
quately reflect the growth in steel consumption. 
The 1938 bar for automobiles is only slightly 


higher-than the 1926 bar, and for building it is 
slightly lower. This is due entirely, however, 
to the depressed 1938 rate of production in mo- 
tor vehicles and building-construction. 


The true comparison is in the consumption 
of steel per unit of output. And on this basis 
there has been a substantial gain in both cases. 
Thus the steel used per motor vehicle produced 
was 2,990 pounds in 1938 against 2,660 pounds 
in 1926. There was a gain of nearly 12% per 
cent although the average weight of cars had de- 
clined substantially. 


In building the 1938 total was just about half 
that of 12 years before, but finished steel con- 
sumption declined only from 5,683,000 tons to 
3,100,000. Steel used per $1,000 of work done 
increased from 1,985 pounds to 2,170 pounds, a 
gain of over 9 per cent. Building costs were 
roughly the same in the two years, so that dol- 
lar values represent fairly well actual physical 
volume. 

Aside from the railroads the only important 
consumer of steel showing both actual and rela- 
tive decline since 1926 is the oil, gas and water 
group—which is rather closely allied to build- 
ing. 

A growing porportion of steel is apparently 
passing through jobbers’ hands. Miscellane- 
ous users have continued to take about the same 
percentage of output except in the period 1927- 
31, their consumption in 1930 falling to a low 
of 9.50 per cent. Exports of steel have risen 
sharply in the last three years owing to the 
foreign armaments and war demands—an in- 
crease which will presumably continue. The 
record since the Great War was set in 1937 at 
2,478,000 tons of finished rolled products. 


Production and use of 
steel this year have in- 
creased sharply over 
1938. Total ingot (raw 
steel) output will be 
about 46 million tons against 27.8 million. 
Takings of all major consuming lines, except 
agriculture and containers (poor fruit and 
vegetable pack), have increased over last year. 


Marked Gains In 
Production In 


The Present Year 


For next year, with general anticipation of 
some gain in business activity, it is likely that 
practically all lines will show moderate gains, 
except possibly the railroads where purchases 
originally designed for 1940 have been pushed 
ahead. Any gain in building use of steel will 
probably also be slight. 





Correction: In the issue of Dec. 11, the 
heading over second and fourth columns of 
the last table on this page should read “1938” 
instead of “1929.” Figures for 1938 are the 
latést now available. 

L. M. GRAVEs. 
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A SPRING SLUMP? 
DOUBTS ARISING 


With advent of the New Year | 
comes the growing question: Will 
@ spring recession occur? 








XPECTATION of a first quarter business sete 

back seems decidedly iess prevalent in the 

last week or so—a sign to attract the notice of 
the analyst. 

Government economists are sticking to thei; 
guns but financial centers report that business 
men, heartened no doubt by the late pickup in 
holiday trade, are abandoning their almost yn). 
versal apprehensions of a few weeks ago. Soine 
prominent business economists—though there 
are dissenters—have predicted continuation of 
the advance. 

This tends to clarify the situation—and weak- 
ens one legitimate ground for skepticism regard- 
ing the whole idea of an impending relapse. 
Heretofore there has been too much unanimity, 
the whole thing was too easy. Business turns 
are not ordinarily advertised in advance on al! 
the financial pages in the country. Running 
back over all the peaks of the last 20 years, it 
is impossible to find one which was generally 
recognized as such at the time. 

With this change in sentiment, the business 
of business forecasting gets back something 
more like its normal atmosphere of uncertainty 
—and a degree of obloquy. 


Current Statistics 
Give Mixed Picture 


Statistics and comment of the week present a 
decidedly mixed picture. On the favorable side 
are the late-season gains in Christmas sales, 
which are particularly marked in agricultural 
sections following the rise in staple prices. In 
the textile trade cloth stocks are reported low, 
the recent large gains in output having gone 
predominantly into industrial fabrics where in- 
fluence of the burlap shortage is felt. 

November building contracts made a surpris- 
ingly good showing, the total rising contra-sea- 
sonally over October by 15 per cent and coming 
within one per cent of November, 1938. Resi- 
dential stood out in the report with a gain of 
more than 20 per cent over a year ago, when the 
level was already relatively high following the 
swift rise of last year. An HOLC official, how- 
ever, points to an estimated $4 billion housing 
inventory overhanging the market in the hands 
of lending institutions, acquired through fore- 
closure in the depression. 

Automotive schedules for 1940 first quarter 
are said to total 1.25 million, only a moderate 
reduction from the high December rate of 
around 460,000 for the month. Comments on 
retail deliveries are optimistic but inconclusive. 


Sub-Normal Trading 
In Some Lines 


On the price side, the Dow-Jones commodity 
futures index on December 16 reached the high- 
est level since late in 1937—a reflection of present 
speculative enthusiasm, however, rather than a 
reliable barometer of the actual future. 

Unfavorable indications include these: 

Re-orders in the wholesale markets are run- 
ning below normal. A recently made survey of 
industrial buying shows a distinctly cautious and 
skeptical attitude among purchasing agents, who 
are impressed mainly by existing uncertainty. 

Gasoline stocks on December 9 were 10 per 
cent higher than a year previous and regarded 
as threatening the price structure. Railway car- 
loadings continue to decline more than season- 
ally. 

Merchandise exports in November had the 
predicted slump, falling 11 per cent below 
October though remaining 15 per cent above 
November, 1938. Shipments of agricultural 
products suffered especially. The only groups 
showing material gains from October were iron, 
steel and other metal products. Exports to the 
United Kingdom and Canada were off; to the 
Netherlands, Brazil and Japan up. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


COL. F. C. HARRINGTON 
Work Projects Commissioner, in a radio 
address delivered over Station WCTO, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 


RIVATE industry can go a long way toward 

solving our employment problem, by entering 
more boldly into various fields of production of 
goods for the vast low-income groups that exist 
in America. Low-cost housing for the low-in- 
come population is a field which would provide 4 
huge amount of private employment. I believe 
that private industry is technically prepared tO 
enter this field as soon as investment interests 
are willing to accept smaller and slower returns. 





EMIL SCHRAM 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, before the Traffic Club of De- 
troit: 
APITAL is the vitalizing force of business aC- 
tivity. It is timid, has a long memory, and 
a keen sense of self-preservation. It must be 
invited, not conscripted, and, once obtained, must 
be treated fairly. Capital is not immortal—on 
the contrary, it has had an exceedingly high 
mortality. 
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Federal Banking 


\ ORE than one million farms in + ' 


‘oO 


[MOCOSGAICIs 


the United States are mort- 
Government-owned or 
lending 


saged wo 
Government-controlled 


Owners of these farms, who owe 
,e Government at least $2.7 billion, 
eagerly read last week of a change 





FCA under new manage- 
ment ... sound banking 
usage vs. aid for mortgaged 
farmers. 
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n management at the Farm Credit 
Administration. The reason: many 
farmers now hope for a moratorium 
on foreclosures. 

Involved in the change in manage- 
ment is a change in status for the 
FCA, the holding company for the 
various Government corporations 
making loans to farmers. Formerly 
FCA was an independent agency like 
the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 

Now FCA is in the Department of 
Agriculture, where it is under di- 
rect control of Secretary Wallace. 


Argument, Pro and Con, 


For Change of Control 


This change has resulted in” the 
resignation of Forrest F. Hill, Gover- 
nor of FCA since 1938. Mr. Hill pro- 
tested that any attempt to integrate 
the credit agency with the general 
Department of Agriculture program 
would inevitably result in sacrificing 
sound financial procedures for socio- 
logical or humanitarian ends. He 
ijlustrated: 

“It will be difficult to explain to 
farmers how one agency of the De- 
partment (Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration) can lend 57 cents on 50-cent 








By CARL HINSHAW 
Representative from California, ° 
(Continued From Page 4.] 
eral equity in distribution and con- 
sumption is the main problem that 
must be met and conquered by our 
democratic system of free enterprise. 

If the Congress of American In- 
dustry will now attack the prob- 
lems of the people with the same 
sympathetic insight, careful analy- 
and logical conclusion so evi- 
dently employed in the drafting of 
their own platform, then the Con- 
gress of the United States would 
have before it a more complete 
guide to health, wealth and happi- 
ness for those who cast the votes. 


Rep. T. A. Jenkins, 


Republican, Ohio; Member 
House Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


answers: 

QUSSTANTIAL prosperity in Amer- 
‘7 ica has never been obtained ex- 
‘ept when men with ability and 
courage to do business have been 
encouraged and invited to exercise 
their ability and courage. Likewise, 

) permanent prosperity can be 

hieved unless the man who works 

d helps in the production of 
Wealth is given his fair share. 

The Government must exercise a 
legulatory capacity but it should not 
legulate either of these great groups 

‘any way such as will prevent them 
‘rom exercising their rightful fur@- 


on 


SIS 





I believe that if these two groups 
were allowed to negotiate without as 
much fear of “the big stick” of Gov- 
ernment that both would be better 
of and unemployment greatly re- 
lheved. 





Rep. J. O. Fernandez 
Democrat, Louisiana; Member, 
House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: " 
[a there is a pledge on the 
Dart of industry to gradually ab- 
sorb those workers taken care of by 
‘he Government work agencies, 
ithin a reasonable length of time, I 
‘ould not concede that there is any 
Sound basis for new legislation or 
repeal of certain laws, except what 
lay be construed as being definitely 
nductive toward industry in 
rect relationship to labor and the 
employment problem, as well as 

reasonable standards f living. 
In my opinion, the chief problem 
Congress is finding 
Wlarkets to absorb over-production. 
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A. G. BLACK 
The President foreclosed and things happened. 





corn while another agency 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation) 
cannot lend $110 or $115 on $100 
land.” 

Mr. Hill’s determined fight to 
maintain the independence of the 
FCA went to President Roosevelt for 
final determination. 
however, ruled against Mr 
in support of his Secretary of Agri- 
culture Secretary Wallace had 
maintained that integration of FCA 
with other work of the Department 
of Agriculture was essential to keep 
all these public services to agricul- 
ture moving toward common objec- 
tives. 

If Mr. Hill feared a trend away 
from sound banking procedures, 
many farmers and their Congress- 
men hope for it. 

In announcing the appointment of 
a new FCA Governor, A. G. Black, 
former chief of marketing and re- 
search for the Department, Secretary 
Wallace declared: 

“The Acts of Congress authorizing 





Bender 

Republican, Ohio; Member, 
House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 


(Fed- + 


The President, | 
Hill and | 


| refinancing farm mortgages were 5! 
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answers: 
N my opinion, the platform | 
adopted by the Congress of 


American Industry offers a fair basis 
for legislation in the coming session. 


There can be no doubt that the 
problems analyzed in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress of American 
Industry are the essential difficulties 
confronting our nation. The fre- 
quently mentioned probability that 
the New Deal will introduce no con- 
troversial legislation at the next 
session of Congress must be elimi- 
nated—in view of the still urgent 
problems facing the nation. 


If Congress fails to take action on 
such matters as the revision of the 
Labor Act, the curbing of govern- 
mental competition with private in- 
dustry, the need for modification of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
such subtle devices for evading con- 
stitutional principles as the Trade 
Agreements Act, we shall have much 
to answer for to our constituents in 
November. 


In my opinion, the next session of 
Congress should have a very active 
assembly treating our problems with 
the utmost care and evading none 
of them in the interest of speedy 
adjournment. 


Rep. A. C. Schiffler 


Republican, West Virginia; 
Member House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

HE principles in the platform 

adopted by the Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry constitutes a sound 
basis for legislation in the coming 
session of Congress, 2nd if only 4 
substantial part therest could be ac- 
complished by such legislation, it 
would be cause for much rejoicing. 





Such program is sound, embraces 
the three involved groups, and pre- 
scribes fair and progressive objec- 
tives. A recognition of relative 
values by management, employer 
consumer, and the investor is im- 
perative. 

Legislation aiding in arriving at 
this objective with due regard for 
the rights of each group, creates a 
basis for national strength and se- 
curity, as well as for the individual's 
improvement. It requires unselfish 


the work of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and prescribing its func- 
tioning, of course, remain unchang- 
ed. Mr. Black and his associates in 
the Farm Credit Administration will 
be responsible to me for... adminis- 
tering loans to individual farmers in 
a way that will completely safeguard 
the equities of borrowers and of in- 
vestors.” 

However, Mr. Wallace added: “Of 
course, the FCA faces some serious 
problems. The fact that former 
Governor Hill felt it necessary two 
months ago to suspend most fore- 
closures in certain areas reflects the 
existence of these problems.” 

Problems referred to by Mr. Wal- 
lace are not limited to those posed 
by current drought crop failures. 
They include the larger problems of 
how to keep farmers on the farms 
when they can not meet payments 
on their mortgages, despite liberal 
cash subsidies from the AAA. 


Originally, Government loans for 
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devotion and a broad and patriotic 
viewpoint to accomplish such, 
For Congress to legislate in a fair 
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|THE BUDGET: | 


+ per cent, 30-year mortgages. In 
1934, Congress amended the law, | 
over a Presidential veto, to require | 


no payment against principal and to 
reduce interest rates to 4 per cent. 
Subsequently, over another veto, in- 
terest rates were further reduced to 
345 per cent. 

Foreclosures have continued, how- 
ever, and some 12,000 to 15,000 fami- 
lies have been put off their farms 
each year. This procedure has dis- 
tressed Congress. Last July, Sena- 
tor Wheeler told the Senate: 

“What has the farm mortgage 
‘corporation been doing? They fore- 
close a mortgage and then put the 
borrower off the place. They buy 
the farm; and do they let the 
farmer come back and take it? No; 
they will take some other tenant and 
put him upon that piece of land, on 
exactly the same basis the man 
who had been farming it over a long 
period of time and wanted to stay 
on it. They will not give him a 
chance, but will take some other man 
who may not have been a farmer.” 


as 


Propose Refinancing 


Loans to Run 40 Years 
Further, as Congress sees it, the 
farmer who is put off the land goes 





CONGRESS AND INDUSTRY’S PLATFORM 


+ humanly 


into the city, there to compete in 
the overcrowded iabor market while 
another Government agency, the 
Farm Security Administration, is 
loaning funds to other families, 
especially tenant farmers, to pur- 
chase and equip other farms. 

Senator Wheeler and Senator La- 
Follette are jointly sponsoring a bill 
which would further liberalize the 
loan policy of the FCA by permitting 
loans for refinancing up to 100 per 
cent on land. These loans would run 
40 years at a maximum of 3 per 
cent interest. 

Supporting this measure are such 
influential Senators as Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho; Capper (Rep.), of Kansas; 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, and Gil- 
lette (Dem.), of Iowa. 


+ 


possible, is highly desir- 
able and should receive the support 
of every unselfish patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. 


Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole 


House Committee on Naval 


| Republican, New York; Member 
| 


Affairs, 
answers: 
Ye program suggested by the 
Congress of American Industry 
presents a very sound approach to 
the solution of our economic ills. 
True, if adopted, we can retain the 


fundamental concepts of human life 
which have been characteristic of 
the American civilization and at the 
same time attain for the vast ma- 
jority of our people the security and 
happiness which we desire for them. 


| It retains all of the good features 


and equitable manner, carrying out | 


each of these principles as far as 


Tomorrow 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


directly—are feeling the effects of 
this policy. 

Trend suggests that the United 
States today is gradually taking a 
hand in a world economic war. 

The result, already, is frightening 
Japan. 

To the present moral embargo on 
specific exports, Japan is faced Jan- 
uary 26 with an end to the Japanese- 
American trade treaty. That nation 
is deeply dependent upon the United 
States for vital supplies. 

Prospect is that trade will go on 
after January 26 with little interfer- 
ence. Policy here is let Japan do the 
talking; to recognize that for once 
the U. S. has the upper hand in an 
international situation. 


* * . 


Outlook is for the smallest crop of 
winter wheat on record. 


Drought will result in necessity for |, 


calling on Henry Wallace’s ‘ever- 
normal granary” for some of next 
° 

year’s breadstufts. 
Recent price rises are confined to 


special situations; are not yet influ- 


encing the general commodity price 


| level. 

No sign of large war orders has 
appeared as yet in American mar- 
kets. 

Business trend in the period just 
ahead will probably be moderately 
downward. 


of the New Deal with cnly such mod- 
ifications as will make those bene- 
fits more workable and permanent. 


PREVIEW OF 
ITS STATUS 


Farm Mortgages Memsqrata 


STIMATES of appropriations to be 

4 asked of Congress at the session 
opening next week, as set forth in 
the Budget message which President 
Roosevelt will lay before the law- 
makers, probably Jan. 4 or 5. will 
serve only as indicators of the sums 
to be made available to the various 
Federal departments and agencies. 


| The Budget is prepared in the dua! 


form of estimates of receipts and 
expenditures of the ensuing fiscai 
year, in one section, and detailed es- 
timates of appropriations compared 
with funds made available for previ- 
ous fiscal years. 

But Congress exercises its preroga- 
tive of appropriating as it chooses 
and if the President disapproves a 
particular change he can demon- 
strate it only by vetoing the entire 
bill, for his veto must be of the whole 
and not a part. 

Tendency Just Now 

To Lessen Appropriations 

Definitely, with the exception of 
items for national defense, the tend- 
ency in preparing the Budget which 
will be laid before Congress next 
week has been to pare items down. 
| Added to this tendency, directed by 

the President, has been a disposition 

by subcommittees of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which have 
been holding hearings on parts of the 

Budget requests, to recommend ad- 

ditional cuts. 

But a storm already is brewing be- 
cause some “pet” projects have been 
cut in Budget estimates for the 1941 
fiscal year. Thus, $56,000,000 has been 
lopped off the $286,000,000 which was 
voted the Civilian Conservation Corps 
for the current year. The CCC is 
popular with members of Congress, 
not only as a relief agency but be- 
cause its enrollees construct perma- 
nent public works which testify that 
the public is deriving benefits from 
operations. 

And for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, whose functions, as 
directed by Aubrey Williams, gener- 
rally but not always meet Congress 
approval, there is proposed a $30,000,- 
000 reduction below the $100,000,000 
voted it for this year. 


Budget Estimates 
And the Sums Granted 


Here is what happened to appro- 
priations in the session which began 
in January of 1939. 

Records compiled by Representa- 
tive Taylor (Dem.,) of Colorado, 
| chairman of the Appropriations 

Committee, show that for the regu- 

lar appropriation bills, the Budget 
| estimates aggregated $6,455,885,000 
| and that Congress appropriated 

$6,769,004,000—a gain of $313,119,000. 

Farm benefits accounted for more 
than this increase over Budget esti- 
mates, Congress voting $225,000,000 
for “parity” payments and $113,000,- 

000 additional for disposal of surplus 

products, for neither of which the 

Budget had made provision. 

Neither the Budget estimates of ap- 
propriations nor the sums actually 
appropriated by Congress give an ac- 
curate picture of governmental op- 
erations and plans unless examined 
in detail. Both may, ard often do, 
contain items proposing authoriza- 
tions to enter contracts for which ap- 
propriations must be made at a sub- 

' sequent session, 
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The Yeas and Mays 


Editor's Note: Letiers of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire e only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


to ha 


MWNHE latest communique from our post- 
lr box general staff indicates that our 
readers are content to let all remain quiet 
cr the Western Front. But if interest in 
foreign affairs segms to be slackening, 
there are no signs of a political truce 
within the confines of these 48 States. 
This week again our correspondence runs 


the gamut of national issues. 


As to alleged wastefulness of labor 
practices, Arthur B. Foote, Grass Valley 
Calif., evidently feels strongly. “On the 
Pacific Coast,” he informs us 
Strikes to shipping and 
amounts to hundreds of millions. The 
railways have not suffered from strikes, 
but because wages are higher than ever 
before, and far above the value of the 
service performed, they are bankrupt and 
freight rates higher than the traffic will 
bear.” 


from 


What is more, according to Mr. Foote, 
in the “building trades, merchant ma- 
rine and coal mines, wages are main- 
tained by monopolistic methods far above 
value the as deter- 
mined by supply and demand.” As a re- 
sult, he finds, “these industries are at a 
low ebb affording little opportunity for 
employment, 


the of production 


“This nation has prospered heretofore,” 
he 
been free to earn as much or as little as 
he was willing or able to do. Thus per- 
sonal ambition and initiative were stim- 
ulated, resulting in maximum production 
and prosperity. But when the right to 
work is limited to members of a desig- 


concludes, “because each person has 


nated organization, when jobs are 
awarded according to rules instead of 
merit, when those unable to earn a 


Stipulated amount in a given time can- 
be employed, it the 
founders of the 


not legally means 
end of 


nation conceived it.” 


freedom as the 


x * * 


Labor and the Courts 

Not long ago The United States News 
devoted some back-page editorials to the 
subject of our national judiciary in ac- 
tion. Our Yeas and Nays response has 
been 100 per cent approval, although 
space limitations preclude our printing 
them all. 


“Ever since the Supreme Court per- 
mitted Congress to amend the Consti- 
tution by inserting the word ‘affecting’ 
before the word ‘commerce’ in the com- 
M. Jansky, 
in an unusually interest- 
relations the 
his employes have been 
By this decision, 


merce clause,” writes C, 
Madison, Wis 
ing letter, 
employer and 
growing steadily worse. 
the Federal Government assumed control 
of labor and the 
courts are confronted by a situation re- 


“the between 


relations, now when 
sulting from this assumption, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit 
shirks its duty, or in other words hands 
down a decision that the ‘sit-down’ strike 
is legal 

“The facts are that the sit-down strike 
is not only illegal but it cannot be made 
legal in any form of organized society, 
that 
communistic or fascist 

“Under 
the title to property must rest in some- 
body, either individuals, groups or the 
social form known as the state. No in- 
cividual or group of individuals can be 
given the right the property 
arbitrarily and dispossess the title hold- 


be society capitalistic, socialistic, 


any form of ordered society 


to seize 
ers, 
the title holders 
and they in turn can be dispossessed by 
another aggrieved and interested group. 
demonstrated in 


dispossessors become 


was conclusively 


If such dispossession is made legal, | 


“the losses | 





shippers 
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the Hershey Company strike about two 
years ago. 

“The strikers took possession of the 
company property, thus preventing the 
operation of the plant and the sale of 
milk by the farmer patrons of the come 
Whereupon the farmers took mate 
ters into their own hands and drove the 
sit-down strikers from the plant. Both 
parties acted illegally and the result was 
anarchy, the antithesis of ordered 
society.” ? 

Thus, Mr. Jansky concludes, “the ju-" 
dicial condoning of the sit-down strike 
strikes a+ the very foundacion of civilized, 
ordered and stable society.” 

x* * * 


The Dies Committee 

Approval of the Dies Committee is 
voiced by W. M. Day, Dickinson, Tex., 
who thinks that Dies “has been ripping 
that mask off and letting that light in 
where it has made a lot of Washington 
Big Shots squirm.” Long live the Come- 
mittee and more power to it, cheers Mr. 
Day. 

“It is the duty of every patriotic per- 
son who believes in free speech, free press 
end the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience,” 
encourages T. A. Gray, Batesville, Ark., 
“to write each Senator and Representa- 
tive to put their full force behind this 
Committee and to see that it has suf- 
ficient funds to continue its noble work, 
We need Americans to run this country, 
not John L. Lewis, Harry Bridges and 
Earl Browder.” 

x* ere 


Milk Prices to Consumers 

The recent survey of milk prices in 
The United States News is not satis- 
factory to Joseph Mantlet, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, who writes: 

“It seems to me that your discussion 
was faulty because it primarily dealt with 
price variations, rather than with price 
levels, which is the chief cause of con- 
sumer complaint. In other words, were 
prices equalized, the level would still be 
too high. This is due to expense of dis- 
tribution.” 


pany. 


Drawing an example from his own 
household, Mr. Mantlet says that he has 
watched milk wagons on his street tor 
the last 30 years with grief and regret. 

“About a dozen of them pass back and 
forth daily. One distributor could make 
all of the deliveries. Were the milk busi- 
ness so organized, prices could be re- 
duced, wages raised and dividends in- 
creased. Cooperation as a principle is not 
yet well understood. Most people still 
believe in competition, though victims ot 
the method.” 

s & @ 


RFC and Small Business 


A practical example of RFC dealings 
with small business is sent in by P. B; 
Moss, Billings Mont. “We had a utility 
company here and after expending over 
$200,000 we lost our bank credit and 
could not get a dollar from the RFC, 
We only owed a few thousand dollars 
and all we needed was money to improve 
the property. Failing to get any money 
from any source we had to sell the plant 
and got $110,000 cash for it.” The RFC, 


charges Mr. Moss, “does not practice 
what it preaches.” 
2 2 


Undue Production an Evil? 

“Tools and the machine age are what 
have taken jobs away from men,” in the 
opinion of J. E. Raudabaugh, Celina, 
Ohio. “Produce more to increase buying 
power is worse than ridiculous,” he con- 
tinues. “What good would it do a mer- 
chant to have his shelves piled high with 
goods if people have no money to buy 
with?” Mr. Radabaugh points out that 
“it is possible to produce more than the 
money we have can buy. That is the con- 
dition that prevails now, and so we have 
a depression.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 52 


he Untied Saas Mes 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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we will it. 
Civilization is crumbling—if we will it. 
Our domestic strife in America is interminable— 
if we will it. 

What we little realize nowadays is that we—every one 
of us—can affect the destiny of our times and tha* the 
world is, after all, what we who are permitted to live in this 
age and generation make it. 

This is a season of resolution. To resolve to make a 
better world is easy. To achieve such an objective is not 
easy. For it involves a sense of discipline, a giving of 
time, of money and of self. A world of struggling 
peoples has not seen itself in perspective only because 
individuals have not associated themselves with common 
purposes—they have been unwilling to relate their indi- 
vidual lives to the forward march of a nation or of 
civilization itself. 

These are moments when sober reflection is possible, 
when by reason of the very mention of Christmas there 
comes an urge to re-examine values. Even the most 
selfish feel an instinct to service for the brief period of a 
day or a week. There comes the urge to give but, what is 
more important, there comes the urge to think of doing 
something for someone else. 


C erin is a paradox in a war-torn world—if 


SPIRIT OF The spirit of Christmas has 


been one of the greatest forces in 


CHRISTMAS A the whole Christian civilization 
GREAT FORCE but what is most baffling is that 


it is seasonal, that it does not 
persist beyond a holiday period, and that we slink back 
to the marts of trade or the whirlpools of self interest 
almost with the turn of a fortnight. 

If we are to learn what Christmas really means, we 
ought to study the heroic life of Christ. But do we? The 
spirit of religion is rising, to be sure, but its neglect is still 
one of the fundamental causes of world unrest. For the 
Christian objective is not different in principle from those 
which have preceded or followed it—there is a univer- 
sality of desire on the part of man to find some kinship 
with his Creator, some means of understanding the power 
given us in life to affect the destiny of our fellowmen. 

We pay lip service quite often to the need of a spiritual 
revival. In the abstract we favor such things as unselfish- 
ness, kindliness, tolerance, among our fellow men. But 
what is it that impedes the free flow of these qualities of 
human intercourse in every day economic existence? 
What is it that makes so much friction between govern- 
ment and the governed, between classes, between groups, 
between blocs in our nation? 

If we were to isolate the germ of friction, we would 
find in our own daily lives the answer to most problems 
of the whole world. Friction is the direct consequence 
of acquisitive tendencies which are part and parcel of the 
human desire to achieve for self the maximum advan- 
tages and compensations. 


UNEMPLOYED Granted that human beings 


must be inspired to goals of 


MUST LOOK TO achievement if they are to satisfy 
THE EMPLOYED their normal instincts, the ques- 


tion arises whether our so-called 
civilization does provide standards of ambition, standards 
of service, standards of compensation. 

We come to grips then with the question of values. 
What is it we seek in these few years we spend on earth? 
What is it that we want for ourselves or for our families? 
Promptly some answer that we seek “security”. If by 
that term is meant sustenance, we may agree that it is 
primary. But most of us have been able to earn a living. 
The unemployed are too numerous, to be sure, but they 
are nevertheless a small minority of the nation. It is to 
the employed, those who have security, or assurances of 
sustenance, that we must turn. Upon them we must 
focus attention. For it is their behavior which makes 
public opinion and gives us the kind of a world in which 
we live every day. 

What do those who have “security” yearn for? What 
is it they want? And will they give a thought to those 
who do not have “security”? T.ese are the penetrating 
questions which we must answer, if we are to diagnose 
correctly the disease that has spread throughout social 
and economic systems and that has ravaged other 
nations of the world so that stability is seemingly more 
remote than it ever has been. 

The fault is mostly with those who have worldly pos- 
sessions—not so much with those who have none. This 
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WILL TO SURVIVE 


The Power of Example Still Influences Human Behavior and the Opportunity for Service to 
Other Nations Is Within Our Own Nation and Our Individual Lives—Mankind Has a 
Universal Purpose but Responsible Individualism Is the Key to Its Fulfillment 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


does not mean that enforced systems of distribution of 
wealth are the logical answer. They are the wrong 
answer, because as recent events have proved, they have 
served to create more instead of less unrest. Any system 
of compulsion or coercion affecting millions of persons 
is doomed to failure because compliance with desirable 
objectives can never be attained that way. 

The single answer to the need 


VOLUNTARY 

of the world is the development 
COOPERATION sof the voluntary instinct toward 

cooperation among human 
THE ANSWER beings. This does not mean 
merely to educate in the abstract but in the concrete as 
well. The only form of self-education which can soon 
change the whole world is attention to one’s own life and 
purposes—a study of values as they relate to the lives of 
others around us. 

Compensations? What are they? Do they consist 
simply of the wages or salaries we earn? Do they con- 
sist of the homes we have built—the gratification of 
desires for place and position in the social, economic, or 
political spheres of the nation? 

The word “compensation” has received a financial over- 
emphasis in our times. We think in terms of cash or 
what it will buy. Reward for work done, it appears, must 
always be material reward. The whole age is covered 
with a cloak of materialism which obscures the life and 
teachings that Christ gave to the people of this world 
nearly 2,000 years ago. His contribution has become in 
the great intervals of history the single philosophy which 
makes real the meaning of value or compensation in 
human life. 

Christ taught the real compensation—that service to 
one’s fellow man is service to God. He taught also that 
love is the highest expression of the human soul. He con- 
firmed what the Hebrew prophets had told us of the power 
of human brotherhood exerted for the benefit of mankind. 


EVIL EFFECTS ' 

with Christ’s teachings? 
OF FRICTION This is not the place to point to 
ARE APPARENT the sins of omission which have 


made the church itself a less and 
less effective instrumentality of human progress in a 
world of wars. We must concede that mere exposition of 
religious creeds has not succeeded in developing respon- 
sibility of brother for brother. Rather have we been con- 
cerned, selfishly, with the rightness of one creed and the 
wrongness of another. What sheer waste of human 
energy in the friction between churches! Would Christ 
say that only one sect or one religion is the proper 
entrance to the kingdom of God? 

We cannot know positively—it is not given to us to 
know—what will insure the happiness of the human race. 
We can only find comfort within ourselves in living the 
kind of life that promotes not merely our own desire to 
serve God but the opportunities of others to learn the 
spirit of service which He asks of us all. 

Our whole philosophy lately has become tainted with a 
false note of destruction. The theory that those who do 
not agree with us are to be condemned as unworthy of our 
thought or attention and that those who stand in the way 
of material gain are to be destroyed has unhappily swept 
the whole world, until today we can see the evil effects 
of friction multiplied a million fold in a world that con- 
notes the savagery of the middle ages rather than the en- 
lightenment of twentieth century progress. 


WE ALONE ARE _ We can blame ourselves alone 


for what the world is today. We 


TO BLAME FOR can make it a better or worse 
WORLD'S ILLS world in accordance as we are 


ready to give up that to which we 
cling so tenaciously. With some of us it is time, with 
some of us it is money, with some of us it is pride of 
position and power—ever reaching for an indefinable 
compensation that is more transparent than real. 

Our ego too often bids us to brush aside as maudlin 
or sentimental the cry that religion be given a place in 
our daily lives. We inwardly refuse to believe in any 
force or will more powerful than our own. We put up 
defense mechanisms against religion because it annoys 
us—it interferes with our so-called pleasures or profits. 

But these days of arbitrary insistence on only one form 
of compensation—the materialistic—are not long-lived. 
Some force greater than ourselves takes us aside and 
begins physically in middle age to curtail our activities 
and to indicate that life on earth is finite. Some of us 


But what has the world done 








become aware of those warning signals early, some of us 
wait till the last sacrament is administered to bow to the 
will of Him who governs us all. 

The world can be made better if we will it. It can be 
made a better place to live in if we make our own country 
a better example of Christian living. And we cannot 
accomplish this unless Christians become Christians, and 
Jews become Jews, and even the inert among us turn to 
God as the single Influence that can make our limited 
years on earth worth while. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 4 Worth while in what sense? 


an we not derive from this life 


MATERIALISM new forms of compensation? 
HAS FAILED Can we not while engaging in 


the intensities of modern eco- 
nomics or politics apply the doctrine of spiritual guidance 
to the acts of every day? May not God be permitted to 
sit in the meetings of boards of directors of corporations 
or in the councils of labor unions—in factory and count- 
ing room? 

We should not refuse to try that which has been so 
little tried. The world has applied the philosophy of 
materialism and has encountered misery. May not the 
world be urged now to try the spirit of religion? 

But, you will say, where shall we begin? With the 
clergy? Perhaps. But the clergy are after all spokesmen 
of the laymen who gather before them. They can be 
inspired to achieve spiritual satisfaction for their con- 
gregations only if the laymen therein meet them more 
than half way. Laymen’s movements are growing in 
America but they are pathetically insignificant in a rela- 
tive sense. What wonderful forces could be released for 
the benefit of mankind if laymen everywhere banded 
themselves together through their respective churches 
and sought to bring to bear the true principles of Christ’s 
life in our daily lives—in business, in government, in 
politics, in industry, on the farm, among the enlisted men 
and the captains of the economic system! 

To be interested in what might please God has not yet 
become the fashion in America. Maybe it will some day 
when more and more people find that Conscience is not a 
rationalization of our selfish desires but an instrument for 
the re-examination of our own behavior—our personal 
reactions to the wishes and needs of others. 

This does not impiy mere philanthropy or generosity 
with worldly wealth. Many men who give regularly do 
not often give of themselves with the gift. True unselfish- 
ness is that spirit of-service which neither seeks nor de- 
mands nor expects reward anywhere else except inside 
one’s own soul where the true partnership with God re- 


sides. 
What a different world this 


IMPULSES OF Brine 

would be if individuals assumed 
DESPAIR MUST full responsibility for themselves 
BE OVERCOME in relation to their fellow human 


beings! What a philosophy of 
progress could we not build out of such a responsible 
individualism! , 

These are times of discouragement and of seeming 
futility. But we must not yield to the impulses of despair 
for they only spell out our own failure to try the other 
approaches. 

We have the will to survive. We must express it in 
everyday life—in concern for our fellow men. 

Individual action makes up the national will. We can 
speak to the belligerents of Europe. We can speak to the 
belligerent classes amongst us in our own country, But 
before we are heard, we must find firgt the voice of love, 
of human understanding, of honest conscience and of 
anxiety to unite in peace the peoples of the earth. 

We can make the world an abode of peace if we deter- 
mine to survive—if we resolve to give ourselves to the 
well-being of others and to abandon the selfish, skin- 
Saving materialism of 1939 that turns its eyes and its 
heart from the suffering of other humans. 

Christmas can be a happy season if we enlist in the 
great crusade that carries aloft the banner of spiritual 
aid in an era of tragic materialism. How well the words 
of Kahlil Gibran express the formula whereby we may 
with gladness take up the challenge: 

“And I say that life is indeed darkness save when 

there is urge, 
= urge is blind save when there is knowl- 
edge, 

“And at bnewtaad is vain when there is work, 
“And all work is empty save when there is love; 
“And when you work with love you bind yourself 

to yourself, 
“And to one another, and to God.” 















































